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By Herm Sittard 


Psychiatrists and Churchmen 


Get together at a Benedictine monastery in a workshop 
for sanity 


jr WAS A hot sunny day at 
| St. John’s university near St. 
| \Cloud, Minn. The rolling 
pine-covered hills around the cam- 
pus had swallowed up any breezes 
that might have brought relief from 
the lake just below the buildings. 

In the lounge of St. Mary’s hall, 
Dr. Howard Rome, chief psychia- 
trist of the Mavo clinic, was ex- 
plaining the problem of anxiety to 
some three dozen perspiring clergy- 
men. The décor and furniture were 
ultramodern, the floor, cool terrazzo. 
From the window, Dr. Rome could 
see the lake down the i" 

But Monday, Aug. 1, 1955, was 
just one of those ee days. The 
speaker peeled off his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves. It wasn’t long 
before his listeners did the same. 

Most of them removed Roman 
but some took off neckties. 
Three Lutheran ministers, a Pres- 
byterian, a Methodist, and a Mis- 
sion Covenant minister were among 
the listeners. Dr. Rome himself is a 
non-Catholic. 

The situation was unusual, wasn’t 
it? Here, at a century-old Benedic- 


collars, 


tine monastery in the Minnesota 
woods, sat clergymen of five de- 
nominations listening to a non- 


Catholic psychiatrist. In this setting, 
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the practitioners of medicine’s new- 
est field rubbed shoulders with the 
men of the oldest estate. What 
brought them together was _ their 
mutual interest in the problems that 
parishioners bring to their pastors. 

Many laymen look upon their 
parish priest as an intelligent, sensi- 
tive man who leads a very sheltered 
life, and who knows little of the 
problems they face in everyday life. 

If laymen. could see what goes 
on inside their pastor’s gray head, 
they would be amazed at how well 
he actually understands their difh- 
culties. Apart from the problems he 
solves in the confessional, the priest 
hears about a good many in the 
rectory from parishioners who come 
to him for help. 

Those problems are often the 
same ones that bring increasingly 
larger numbers of persons to psy- 
chiatrists’ offices. 

Because modern life is what it is, 
the pressure for more money has 
forced many men to work nights as 
well as days to make ends" meet. 
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PSYCHIATRISTS 


With millions of wives and mothers 
also working to help out, family life 
1S disrupted, and weal 
thin. 
trafic, television, 
add to the load: and family tensions 
multiply. 


“It’s not just the pace of modern 


tempers 
The pressures of rush-hour 


and advertising 


life.” comments Father  Alexius 
Portz, O.S.B., director of the sum 
mer workshop, “It’s the change in 


family living, the breakdown of the 
family.” 

Don't think that these 
and pricsts and psvehi: itrists carried 


ministers 


on a polite, theoretical discussion at 
They sot right 
down to brass tacks. And in a hurry. 

Let's listen in on Dr. Leo Barte 
meicr for a He’s talking 
about family relationships. 

“T saw a girl the other day. She 
is 26. She wants with all her heart 
to have a child, but her husband 
has consistently taken the attitude 
that he doesn’t Want one. 

“It came out that it was she, 
of her own earnings, who put down 
the $3,000 as the payment for their 
home. She buys all her own clothes. 
Her husband pays the monthly in- 
He pavs 


she buys 


the ivory-tower level.” 


moment. 


out 


stallments on the home. 
the utility bills. However, 
the food. 

“She has a She 
goes to work at 1] oclock at night 
and comes home at about 7 in the 
morning. She works in a mill. Fle 
works in the daytime as an auto- 
mobile salesman—now and _ then. 
He loves television and beer. 


vcry good job. 
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“Last January, he told her that 
he was taking off to go to Florida 
for a few weeks with a family who 
were driving down for the winter. 
He three 
weeks because he has always been 
the and he 
wanted to do some betting. There 
Ave nora Nay as to 
whether she would like to 
“Fle 
q hey do not know w hv he went to 
Florida. He did not win any money 
on the horses. His wife had to wire 
him $100 to help him get home. 
3ut that is not going to prevent 
from Florida again 
this winter and stay ing longer, be 
the trouble with him last 
winter was that he didn’t stav long 


would be gone about 


interested in horses 
was peither an 
LS 8) along. 
Gg g 


comes from a good family. 


him going to 


cause 


enough. 

“What does this couple talk about 
together? ‘Well, ‘Doctor, 
vou know that with the hours of 
his work and the hours of my work 
we really don’t get a chance to tall 
together as much as people ordinar 
ily do. I come home in the morning 


she Says, 


and is up and has made the 
breakfast. We have breakfast to 
gether, and then he goes out the 


door, ne I do the dishes, tidy up 
the house a bit, and go to bed about 
noon.’ 

“The more you hear about this 
couple, the more you realize that 
these people are not married to each 
other in any real sense of the word. 
They occupy the same house, they 
share expenses to a certain extent. 

“She is a far stronger character 
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than he. He is gradually deterior- 
ating in his consistency and respon- 
bilities. They are, of course, legal- 
ly married, but neither of these 
persons is capable of loving the 


other. Of course, they have no re- 
ligion—in any real sense of the 
word.” 


Sound familiar? 

“In these times,” comments Abbot 
Baldwin Dworschak, president of 
St. John’s university, “it seems that 
more people need psychiatric help 
than was the case years ago. The 
persons who are disturbed today go 
first to their pastor. 

“The purpose of the workshop 
was to let clergymen and _psychia- 
trists work as a team. It was a logi- 
cal plan to bring them together. 
Both groups seemed to be happy to 
have met and broken down a wall 
of suspicion that had existed be- 
tween them 

Each workshop started out very 
much like a college class with an 
expert lecturing to students in a 
somewhat formal atmosphere. 

After a couple of days, the Air 
Force chaplain from Brooklyn dis- 
covered that his counseling prob- 
lems were very similar to those of 
the Lutheran minister from St. Paul 
and those of the priest from Kansas 
City, Mo. And all three of them 
cained a new realization of the 
1eed for professional psychiatric 
help in certain types of cases. 

As for the psychiatrists, they soon 
found themselves knee-deep in shop 
talk, from breakfast right through 
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the late evening snack. Soon every- 
one had rolled up his sleeves men- 
tally, and come to grips with specific 
problems. 

Discussions became more frank 
and animated; and friendships, be- 
gun over coffee, grew firmer during 
walks in the shade of towering 


Norway pines. Doctors, ministers, 
and priests argued far into the 
night. 


For non-Catholic clergymen, there 
are dozens of workshops on psychi- 
atric problems sponsored by hospi- 
tals and church groups. Several are 
offered for Catholic priests. What 
makes St. John’s effort unusual? 

In the first place, St. John’s was 
able to obtain some of the very best 
psychiatrists in the U.S. as lectur- 
ers and discussion leaders. Psychia- 
trist Karl Stern of Ottawa, and 
Father Noel Mailloux, eminent psy- 
chologist from the University of 
Montreal, came down from Canada 
to lecture. 

Then, too, St. John’s Institute for 
Mental Health spreads each work- 
shop over a full week to give par- 
ticipants a chance to break the 
professional ice and warm up to 
their subject thoroughly. Most com- 
parable courses are limited to two 
or three days; and operate pretty 
much as a one-way street. The lec- 
turer talks to the students; and, ex- 
cept for a few questions, that’s it. 
At St. John’s, the psychiatrists soon 
discover that the men of the cloth 
are teaching them quite a bit, too. 

“Four of the last ten presidents 
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of the American Psychiatric associ- 
ation have been at St. John’s for our 
workshops,” Father Alexius reports. 
“Winfred Overholser, superintend- 
ent of St. Elizabeth’s hospital at 
Washington, D. C.; Leo Bartemeier, 
of Seton Psychiatric institute, Balti- 
more; Kenneth Appel of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Francis 
Braceland, director of the Institute 
of Living, Hartford, Conn.” 
During the week, experts talked 
on such subjects as “Classification 
of Mental Disorders,” 
of Psychotherapy and Counseling,” 
“Problems of Childhood and Ado- 


“Perfectionism and 


“Techn iques 


lescence,” and 
Sc rupulosity.” 

Obviously, the mountain of theory 
and information which the psychia- 
trist uses in his profession can’t be 
boiled down to a one-week course; 
so the institute selects topics by 
questioning clergymen in advance 
about information of particular value 
to them in their work. 

Late each afternoon, the men 
walked down to the lake for a swim. 
Father Alexius recalls that a Protes- 
tant psychiatrist from one Midwest- 
ern university became so interested 
in the way of life of a Trappist 
monk from Georgia, that the two 
would continue their conversations 
while they splashed around in the 
lake. Incidentally, it was the monk’s 
first swim in 17 years. 

The average non-Catholic psy- 
chiatrist would be inclined to regard 
a monk who leads a contemplative 
life as something of an odd ball. It 


turned out that the three 'Trappists, 
fresh from the seclusion of a mon- 
astery in Georgia, made a terrific 
impression on the psychiatrists as 
well as the clergy. 

This is the facet of monastic life 
which, quite understandably, in- 
trigues the psychiatrists. Some of 
them came face-to-face with three 
live, talkative, uninhibited Trappist 
monks for the first time. 

The impact of the Trappists and 
their serene, joyful, and Cin the best 
sense of the word ) simple outlook 
on life, was tremendous. Listen to 
the faculty talking about it at the 
end of the week. 

“I was really astonished,” said 
Dr. Rome, “by these three Trappist 
monks. Had you asked me a month 
ago whether they would have pos- 
sibly gotten anything under the sun 
from—or been able to contribute 
anything to—this group, I would 
have answered without an instant’s 
reflection, ‘Absolutely No.’” 

“Well, really, they were the belles 
of the ball,” added Dr. Frank Cur- 
ran of the University of Virginia 
medical school. 

Dr. Rome: “Absolutely no ques- 
tion about it.” 

Dr. Braceland: “They got and 
gave.” 

“Oh, they were amazing,” said 
Dr. Donald Hastings of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. “I would 
strongly recommend that something 
be done to seed such people into 
subsequent groups.” 

It’s been 100 years since three 
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Benedictine monks arrived at St. 
Cloud from St. Vincent's abbey in 
Pennsylvania. Since that time, the 
group has grown from three to a 
Community of 350 monks, of whom 
206 are priests, 66 clerics, and 68 
Brothers—the world’s largest Bene- 
dictine abbey. 

Recently, the monks moved into 
a new monastery building designed 
by Marcel Breuer, the fomed Hun- 
garian architect. Its strong, clean 
lines are in the best contemporary 
vein, yet the granite-block exterior 
and the skillful use of natural wood 
finishes inside retain the atmosphere 
of a monastic rule with its roots in 
the past and its interest in the 
future. 

Just as the new abbey reflects the 
realistic approach of the Benedictine 
monks on the physical level, the 
psychiatric workshops reflect the 
realism of the monks on the spirit- 

ual level. The Benedictine monk of 
today is no Brother Sebastian from 
cartoonland. He’s a mature man, 
tough in intellectual and spiritual 
fiber, with both feet planted firmly 
on the ground. 

The ringing of the abbey bells 
and the rustle of the monks as they 
file into chapel to chant the Office 
remind the visitor that monastic life 
continues here alongside the life of 
the university. 

St. John’s university Institute for 
Mental Health conducts the sum- 
mer workshops. Father Alexius, ex- 
ecutive director of the institute, 
teaches philosophy and psychology 
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in the university. The board of 
directors which selects lecturers and 
plans the program includes Lu- 
theran psychologist, a Jewish psy- 
chiatrist, an Episcopalian, and two 
Catholic psychiatrists, a Catholic 
teaching Sister, and the chaplain of 
a state mental hospital. 

In 1953, Father Alexius suggest- 
ed the workshop idea to Abbot 
Dworschak. With the cooperation 
of Bishop Peter Bartholome of St. 
Cloud, St. John’s faculty arranged 
the first 1954. The 
Hamm foundation, which conducts 
a psychiatric clinic in St. Paul, 
Minn., provided a grant to finance 
faculty fees. The clergy pay a nomi- 
nal fee for the workshop; and 
Hamm’s picks up the tab for the 
rest of the expenses. 

To keep the meetings fruitful, 
participation is limited to 40 clergy- 
men each week. Seven non- Catho- 
lic and ten Catholic psychiatrists 
served as faculty for the three-week 
program last summer. Some six 
months after the summer session, 
St. John’s sends additional informa- 
tion, based on the discussions, to 
clergymen who participated. The 
clergymen respond with valuable 
suggestions for use in future work- 
shops. 

The Institute for Mental Health 
does not offer six easy rules for re- 
maining sane in this crazy world. 
The mind of man is far too com- 
plex for pat solutions. 

The daily routine of the week 
was set up in such a way that lec- 


session for 
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tures would not take up as much 
time as seminars. A seminar might 
be defined as a bull session which 
sticks to one subject, in this case 
psychiatry. It was in the seminars 
that clergymen could discuss spe- 
cific problems under expert guid- 
ance. 

At each meal, 
made a point of sitting with differ- 
ent clergymen so that they could 


the psyc hiatrists 


join in discussions and encourage 
everyone to contribute his own 
ideas. There were frequent breaks 
for coffee and doughnuts. During 
the evening, snacks were available. 

What do the non-Catholic clergy 
who attended think of their experi- 
ence? 

One Protestant clergyman com- 
mented to Father Alexius, “You 
know, Father, I feel more and more 
at home in this group. Tere, every- 
one accepts everyone else; and rec- 
ognizes that our opinions differ be- 
cause of our differing backgrounds 
and beliefs.” 

X\ev. James Boren, pastor of Uni- 
v Presbyterian church, Min- 
neapolis, said: “I think the cross- 
fertilization of thought between the 
clergy and the psychiatrists was an 
extremely important experiment. 

“As for the Catholic and non- 
Catholic clergy, we found ourselves 
at a oneness in some areas, like the 
theological concept of man. We, as 
clergymen, were after the total man, 
his mind, his will, his soul, and so 
on. Whereas some of the psychia- 
trists had a tendency to think of 


versity 


man as just a bundle of nerves. 

“Il heard some-Protestants remark 
that they were surprised that the 
discussion in a Catholic institution 
was as frank as it was. I personally 
had an excellent fellowship with 
the men there. I found myself ask- 
ing many questions, and found the 
Catholics asking me a good many. 
[ never did feel out of place at any 
time at St. John’s abbey. 

“The thing I particul: arly enjoyed 
about the sessions was the search 
for knowledge and understanding 
that brought up significant ques- 
tions. These workshops were cer- 
tainly not superhicis al.” 

“T think,” commented Dr. Curran, 
a Catholic psychiatrist, “that each 
vear you probably will get a larger 
group of non-Catholic clergy here 
when thev see that we mean what 
we sav—that we're putting the focus 
on mental health and not on some- 
thing else.” 

“You and we,” Dr. Rome told the 
group at the end of the week, “try 
to help out people with problems. 
And it behooves us to know each 
other's approach to these problems 
more extensively. 

“We have somewhat different 
goals and use a somewhat different 
approach. I hope you have come to 
feel that we are as sincerely dedi- 
cated, in our Way, to the accomp- 
lishment of our objectives as you 
are to yours. I’ve heard you all say 
that one of the things that has come 
from this opportunity is a_ better 
outlook on psychiatry and psychia- 


By Charles J. Komaiko 
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trists. You see that our horns are 
not very long, and that they don’t 
show unless you look very closely. 

“Certainly, speaking for myself, 
and I know that I speak for the 
rest of the psychiatrists, we've gained 
a great deal. Perhaps we've gained 
more than you've gained.” 

In an address given some 
before he participated in the work- 
shops, Dr. Braceland analyzed the 
conflict of viewpoint between the 
clergy and the psychiatrists. 

“Modem psychiatry has 
under the anxious scrutiny of the 
theologians because they have been 
unable to correlate much of the 
philosophy of analytic doctrine with 
traditional Judaeo-Christian beliefs. 

. . In defense of their belief, some 
members of the clergy have attacked 
psychiatry, and particularly psycho- 
analysis, because they think it teach- 
es a destructive principle. 


time 


come 
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ligious teachings, and they profess 
to find in sheus the foundation of 
nervous disorders. They imply that 
in the light of their new findings 
the orthodox teachings of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition should be 
examined and changed. This con- 
flict is not beyond satisfactory solu- 
tion, for it is difference of opinion 
between groups which are looking 
only at segments of the problem. 

“Should ever the representatives 
of these opposing ideas be able to 
meet, the possibilities of mutual en- 
richment are many, and the result- 
ing common agreements would go 
far toward healing some of the emo- 
tional ills of modern man.” 

St. John’s has provided the meet- 
ing place where clergymen and 
psychiatrists can air their common 
problems. From their meetings has 
come a new cooperative search for 
truth—a_ search which promises 





peace of mind and conscience for 
troubled mankind. 


“Some psychoanalysts, in their 
turn, have questioned certain re- 


In Our House 


My nanx statement was not in agreement with my home records. After strug- 
gling hours over check stubs and columns of figures, I was no nearer a solution 
th: an when I started. Remembering the advice of an aunt, I stopped briefly and 
said a short prayer. In a few moments after I went back to my work, I had 
discovered my error. 

“And your troubles were over!” 
told her of my dilemma.) 

“Not quite,” I answered honestly. “I forgot to ask that the problem be set- 
tled in my favor. God helped me to find the error all right—but I was over- 
drawn by $17.53!” Mrs. John L. Hulsey. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 
$10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged nor returned.] 


exclaimed my next-door neighbor. (I had 
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Condensed from the “Family Weeklv”* 





We're Working Our 
Presidents Too Hard! 


We must ease the burdens of the toughest political job on earth 


S HE BIG enough for the job?” 
Political scientists and _politi- 
cal enemies have asked _ this 
question about every man who ever 
sat in the White House. Many of 
our Presidents have been great men; 
a few were political accidents. But 
always the debate has centered on 
the man rather than the office. 

President Eisenhower's heart at- 
tack last September shocked the 
world. But it was more than a tragic 
incident in the life of a great Amer- 
ican. It was a grim reminder that 
now, for the fourth time since 1900, 
a chief executive had been over- 
taxed by the growing burdens of 
office. 

Mrs. Warren G. Harding once 
said, “The office is killing Woodrow 
Wilson as surely as if he had been 
stabbed at his desk.” Wilson left 
the White House hopelessly para- 
lyzed. His successor, her own hus- 
band, died in office, and so did 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The real problem goes deeper 
than whether this Republican or 
that Democrat is big enough for 





the job. A basic question is whether 
anyone has the physical and emo- 
tional strength to survive holding 
the biggest political job on earth 
today. 

The presidency is the greatest gift 
within the power of the American 
people. Yet it demands a perform- 
ance that few men of 54 (the aver- 
age age of incoming Presidents), or 
any age, have the strength to fulfill. 

How would you like to shake 
8,000 hands in one afternoon, as 
T.R. once did? Or sign your name 
600 times daily, as Harry Truman 


*179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Jan. 8, 1956. ©1956 by Family Weekly Magazine, 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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did? Or figure out who was to 
answer the 460,000 letters which 
arrived at the White House in re- 
sponse to FDR’s famous words, “We 
have nothing to fear but fear it- 
self’? Or receive the endless _pro- 
cession of churchmen, clubwomen, 
vegetarians, Scouts, social workers, 
nied lobbyists and hobbyists, each 
with an important message for the 
President? 

Such things in the daily routine 
are sandw iched in between weighty 
and world-shaking meetings: the 
Cabinet, the National Security 
council, the chiefs of staff, Congres- 
sional leaders, and foreign emis- 
saries. 

George Washington’s Cabinet 
consisted of five men. Yet he wrote 
of their meetings, “They are as 
much as, if not more than, I am 
able to undergo.” In his entire first 
term, Congress sent just 44 bills to 
his desk. 

Dwight Eisenhower in 
sion of Congress took action on 
1,310 bills. His Cabinet had grown 
to ten, but in addition, the heads of 
more than 50 independent agencies 
reported directly to him. Moreover, 
in 1955 there were more employees 
on the federal payroll than there 
were citizens of the U.S. in Wash- 
ington’s day! 

“Our President is like a fortress 
under siege,” said Grover Cleveland. 
“I am sick at heart and perplexed 
in brain.” The “siege” has developed 
because of factors which the found- 
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they wrote the Constitution, there 
were 4 million people in America, 
living in 13 states. It seemed logical 
to them to divide our government 
into legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive branches. 

The Constitution does just that, 
defining the powers of each. But 
the legisl: itive and judicial branch- 
es. ens nas now, depe nded on the 
work of many men: senators, con- 
gressmen, and judges. In contrast, 
all executive responsibility is cen- 
tered in one person, the President. 

The Constitution said that this 
one man was to be commander-in- 
chief of the army, navy, and mili 
tia; was to grant pardons and 1 
prieves; was to make treaties; 
to appoint ambassadors and other 
federal officers and receive ambassa- 
from other countries; and, 
finally, was to advise Congress on 
the “state of the union” and recom- 
mend appropriate legislation. 

The founding fathers, however, 
could not foresee a population of 
166 million Americans, nor the in- 
vention of the telephone and tele- 
graph, radio, TV, jet planes, and 
atom bombs. But these are the very 
things which rush the problems of 
the world to the White House door: 
the things which make a presiden- 
tial sneeze world news, and _presi- 
dential privacy all but impossible. 

They could not foresee that the 
President would kick off charity 
drives, issue special proclamations, 
present awards, settle strikes, super- 
present a budget, 
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vise flood relief, 
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WE’RI 
blueprint global strategy, have fire- 
side vader and TV chats. and do 
hundreds of other things undreamed 
of in the 18th century. 

Moreover, though every Presi- 
dent since W ashington has been 
nominated and elected by the party 
the Constitution does not 

political parties. Our 
founding fathers might dis- 
tressed, indeed, at the amount of 
time a President must spend worry- 
ing about “politics.” For our mod- 
ern President not only represents all 
the people, he leads a political party 
as well. As a result, it’s an unfor- 
tunate but unavoidable fact that 
electioneering makes terrific inroads 
on a President’s time. 

First, as a, candidate, 
campaign. For three 
months he must meet the people 
and the press in huge auditoriums 
and at the crossroads. When he 
isn't shaking hands, he’s on radio 
or television. Finally, comes the 
mad scramble through 48. states 
which ends on election day. But 
politics is just beginning, and there 
is no rest for the winner! 

The party’s platform must be 
translated into a legislative program. 
Party friends come knocking, ask- 
ing him to translate campaign prom- 
ises and campaign contributions into 
political action or patronage. 

Congress convenes in January, 
and immediately the President is 
involved in the problems of steering 
his program through Congress. This 
is a major task in itself, but, in 


system, 
mention 
be 


he faces a 
agonizing 


WORKING OUR PRESIDENTS 


TOO HARD! 1] 


addition, there routine White 
House business to handle, plus the 
inevitable crises at home and abroad. 

Midway in his term come Con- 

By that time, 
people are already talking about 
“the record of the odlenisslatration,” 
and wondering about a_ second 
term. The President may have to 
stump for Senator So-and-So. The 
senator may be a key man in push- 
ing the President's program through 
Congress. By the third year, the 
presidential campaign itself begins 
to take form, and in the final year 
the President is back in a new elec- 
tion fight. 

Business and industry have found 
ways to reduce the basic work load 
of key employees. Unfortunately, 
this pattern has not been applied 
to the most important employee we 
Americans have, the man in the 
White House! 

Most of the reforms in the office 
of the presidency have dealt with 
details, not responsibility. For ex- 
ample, in 1950, a new law relieved 
the chief executive from personally 
signing thousands of routine docu- 
ments. But Congress made it clear 
that the responsibility would still be 
his. 

In 1945, when the fateful deci- 
sion had to be made about dropping 
the atom bomb, Harry Truman had 
many advisers, but the awesome 
burden of the final word (and the 
full responsibility) was his. 

What can we do to correct this 
situation? There are no simple an- 


iS 


gressional elections. 


v Clifford How ell, S. J. 
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swers, but two things are clear: 1. In the darkest days of the Civil 
the President should be authorized war, Abraham Lincoln was asked 
to share with others some of the — how he liked being President. “The 
responsibilities which are now his question reminds me of a story,” 
alone; 2. he should be entirely re- Lincoln replied. “There was a man 
lieved of certain duties which be- back in Illinois who was. tarred, 
long elsewhere. Such changes will feathered, and run out of town on 
require Constitutional amendments. a rail. When they asked him how 
Perhaps no two men are better _ he liked it, he said, ‘If it weren't for 
qualified to suggest such changes — the honor, I'd rather have walked!’” 
than our two living ex-Presidents, It is a great honor to be Presi- 
Herbert C. Hoover and Harry S$. dent. And we are fortunate that so 
Truman. Mr. Hoover has already many of our chief executives have 
made intensive studies of adminis- been great leaders. All of them 
trative problems in government. have tried to be big enough for the 
Much of the information gathered job. But the job itself has become 
in the Hoover report of 1955 could so big that we can no longer ask 
be used as the basis for a specific — that they sacrifice their lives in the 


study of the presidency. attempt. 


ot 


—— [n Our Parish wid 


In our parish a sparrow flew into church during Mass on the third Sunday 
of Lent. I watched it fly about for a minute, chirping happily, and then I saw 
it perch high up above the altar. 

When I returned to my missal, the priest had reached the Communion 
verse: “The sparrow hath found herself a house, and the turtle a nest, where 
she may lay her young ones: thy altars, O Lord of hosts, my King, and my 
God: blessed are they that dwell in thy house, they shall praise Thee for ever 
and ever.” Mrs. John Donndelinger. 


In our parish school, Sister was explaining communism, fascism, and nazism 
to her little students. 
“What would you do with all these isms?” she asked one boy. 


He thought a minute, and then answered, “I’d make them all wasms.” 
Charles V. Mathis. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for which 
$10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted to this depart- 
ment cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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Condensed from the 


7 Is the Way 


lo 


Use Your \ lissal , 


St. Pius X recommended that lay- 
men “pray the Mass,” but he did 
not mean that it was necessary to 
pray it word for word. Father How- 
ell, the noted English liturgist, ex- 
plains that you can pray certain 
parts with greater devotion by 
watching the priest or by meditat- 
ing rather than by repeating the 
priest's prayers. 


RE you a missal slave? Do you 
try to follow every word that 

the priest says from beginning to 
end of the Mass? Many ay people 
do. They feverishly flip pages in a 
vain attempt to follow ex xactly the 
priest at the altar. To be always in 
a rush is neither helpful nor devo- 
tional; nor is it really necessary. 
You shouldn’t befuddle yourself 
with the details which concern only 
the priest. You can pass them over 
without the least detriment to your 
participation in Mass. In fact, it is 
more “liturgical” to pass them over. 
As the rites of the Mass were first 
enacted, everything concerned ev- 
erybody in some way, but not in the 
same way. In some parts, there was 
but one speaker (priest, deacon, or 
subdeacon) while the rest were lis- 
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teners. 
Epistle, Gospel, Secret, Preface, 
Canon, and the Postcommunion. 
Every word of these was spoken or 
sung aloud, that the people might 
listen. The people had a function in 
them, but it was that of an audi- 
ence, not speakers. 

At other times the people spoke 
or sang the words themselves. Their 
parts were the responses, the Kyrie, 
Sanctus, and Agnus Dei. Gloria 
and Credo came in later; they are 
also songs of the people. In all the 
parts of the Mass mentioned so far 
the people are either audience or 
speakers. 

When the choir was instituted, 
its members sang chants during the 
four processions—at the entrance of 
the clergy, the carrying of the Gos- 
pel hook, the bringing up of the 
sacrificial gifts, and the distribution 
of Holy Communion. The remains 
of these chants are still with us as 


These parts were Collect, 


Angel Abbey, Inc., and reprinted with 


permission. 
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Introit, Gradual, Offertory, 
and Communion. In all PRIEST CHOIR you 
these the agent is the choir: Prayers at Introit Listen to (read) 
the people function as lis toot of altar Introit; 
teners. The chants were in meditate 
; Introit \leditate 

tended to give the people pate “we iy 

iA. 5 eee NVII¢ NVIIC Sing (read) 
matter for meditation dur eR re ER Sing (read) 
ing the four processions. — Cofleci Listen (read) 
[hey exist for you even — Epistle Listen (read 
though sung by the choir. Gradual Gradual Listen (read); 

Much later, prayers were meditate a 
allotted to the priest to keep — Gespel listen (read) : 
his mind piously occupied Credo Credo Sing (read) 
while performing cestain | Olextor; Offertory | isten (read); 
actions. This is why they Proper Proper meditate 


all started as silent prayers. 
They were never intended 
to be heard by the people, 
whose business here is just 
to watch the actions. Exam 
ples are the prayers which 
the priest says as he mounts 
the steps, as he prepares 
to read the Gospel, as he 
places the altar bread on 
the corporal, fills the chal 
cleans and covers the 
There are 


ice, 
chalice after use. 
many such prayers through 
out the Mass: you do not 


Offer tory 


Secret 
Preface 
Sanctus 
Canon 

Pater Noster 
Agnus Dei 


Communion 


Sanctus 


Com- 
mI1tNION 
Post- 
communion 
Last Gospel 

Many 


course ot 


prayers of the 
time been 


, 
whose part each prayer orig 


\enus Dei 


Néase 
“doubled up.’ Ita 
inally was. | 





need to read them to follow Mass. 

Really, it is only because the Mass 
is in Latin that a missal is neces- 
sary at all. Today’s audience, for 
instance, cannot understand the Lat- 
in Collect. So the printed and trans- 
lated word has to be a substitute for 
the spoken or sung word. Following 
the missal is only a substitute for 
the liturgy, though at present quite 


a necessary substitute. 


In the Secret, 


Watch; medi- 
tate on Proper 
listen (read) 
Listen (read 
Sing (read) 
Listen (read) 
Listen (read) 
Sing (read) 
listen (read) 


Listen (read); 
meditate 
listen (read 


through = the 
| 


Have 


ics Indicate 


the missal is ~ i 


bly necessary, for this prayer, by ; 

unfortunate historical accident, “oi 1s 
become inaudible as well as unin 
telligible. But it is the most impor 
tant of all the Offertory prayers, and 
the only one in which the people 
should have a function, namely, as 
audience. The other Offertory pray 
ers are all private prayers of the 
priest, and may well be passed over, 
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but not this one. It is the vital pray- 
er of the entire Offertory rite. 

Now follow the Preface and Can- 
on. In these, the people 
should be the audience, 
they used to be when all was Spo- 
ken aloud. But, 
accidents of history, 


again 
as indeed 


again owing to the 
the Preface, be- 
ing in Latin, is not understood, and 
the Canon is inaudible. So 
printed and translated 
words must do duty for the spoken 
The Sanctus and Ag- 
(when the people choad 
be speakers) and the Pater Noster 
‘when they should be audience) 
may be so familiar that the missal 
can be dispensed with; but it will 
be needed at Postcommunion. 

Chose who use missals are likely 
to be confused at our present High 
Mass. So often to be 
two things going on at once. At the 
for instance, the choir is 
Introit while at the 
same time the priest is saying the 
prayers at the foot of the altar. At 
the Offertory, 
ing a motet while the priest Says 
various prayers as he holds up the 
paten with the host. 

When the priest is reading the 
Introit during the singing of the 
Kyrie, or Cat solemn high Mass) 
when he reads the Gospel during 
the singing of the Gradual he is en- 
gaged in things which do not really 
belong to him. They are not truly 
“his part” but other. people’s parts. 
He reads them at high Mass only 
because of a confusion which arose 


once 


more the 


Or SUNY word. 
nus Dei 


there seem 


beginning, 
singing the 


the choir may be sing- 
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some centuries ago and has never 
been corrected. Fle is quite unnec- 
essarily doubling up by reading to 
himself certain parts which have 
been Cor will be) sung by their 
proper agents. In the two examples, 
these woul be the choir (for the 
Introit) and the 
Gospel). It is the same when, hav- 
ing intoned the Gloria, the priest 
recites it while the people sing it. 
You should ignore all this doubling 
up. For instance, the priest genu- 
fHlects in the middle of his own Cre- 
do. You should not genuflect then, 
but only when the appropriate time 
comes in your Credo. 

The prayers at the foot of the al- 
tar at the beginning of Mass are the 
priest's private preparation for Mass, 
and used to be said in the ' 
before he came in. Quite probably 
they will be put back into the sac- 
risty, or curtailed or abolished, i 
some future Mass reforms. What 
vou should do is to read the Introit 
in your missal, and then meditate 
upon its meaning while the choir 
sings the music. It is the same with 
the Offertory; read it from your 
missal, and then meditate while you 
watch the priest’s actions at the al- 
tar. Do not try to follow his pray- 
ers during his actions; just watch 
and think your prayerful 
thoughts prompted by your medita- 
tions on the Offertory text. Even if 
the choir goes on to sing a motet 
vou can use the text of that Cif you 
understand it) as the basis of your 
Offertory meditation. 


deacon (for the 


sacristy 


own 
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The principle of giving your 
attention always to what is sung 


(whether by priest, by choir or con- 
gregation ) for the whole 
Mass from beginning to end, except 
for one place where the Sanctus 


is valid 


and the Canon are telescoped. The 
people ought to be singers of the 
former and hearers of the latter. As 
things are it is impossible for them 
to fulfill their duties in both. 

Here again we have the perpetu- 
ation of what began as an abuse 
many centuries ago. Originally the 
Sanctus was sung, to a simple chant, 
by celebrant, de acon, 
and people all together. Only 
finished did 


subde: acon, 
choir, 
after this singing was 
the celebrant go on with the Canon. 
And he did this out loud, and 


the people’s own tongue (which in 


those days was Latin), that all 
might hear and understand. 
But there came a time when 


choirs began to monopolize the 
Sanctus; they made the words to 
chants so long and complic: ited that 
they were beyond the musical capac- 
itv of the average priest and peo- 
ple. Thus the people fell silent, and 
the priest merely said the words. 
Then, to avoid the long wait till the 
end of the singing, he got on with 
the Canon, but now v (be- 
cause singing was going on). 

The grave disadvantages of this 


silently 
telescoping have only become ap- 
parent since the introduction of 


Executive: 
he plays golf for exercise. 
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missals which enable the people to 
follow the Canon even though they 
can no longer hear it. While Sanc 
tus and Canon are simultaneous it 
is impossible for the faithful to sing 
the one and also attend to the 
other. 

Nothing but a reform putting the 
Benedictus back where it belongs, 
and forbidding the priest to start 
the Canon till the singing is over, 
can solve this problem. Such a re- 
form is expected. But until it comes 
you can do nothing except choose 
one of the alternatives. If the Mass 
is being congregationally sung, you 
should choose to sing, and neglect 
the Canon. But if the choir is sing- 
ing the Sanctus (which is not their 
part!) you had better read the Can- 
on in your missal. 

To sum up then, if you read 
the Collect, Epistle, Gospel, Secret, 
Preface, Canon and Postcommun- 
ion from your missal, you will be 
following Mass intelligently even if 
you pass over everything else. For 
everything is of basic im- 
portance will have reached 
you. 

But the choir’s processional chants, 
Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and 
Communion are also your concern; 
for here you should be audience. 
Since the words are in Latin, the 
only way in which you can medi- 
tate on them is to first read transla- 
tions from your missal. 


WwW hi 1c h 
then 
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Bishop © Sheen’s 
Sponsor 


Ross Siragusa of Admiral Corp. 
knows that life is worth living 


NE TELEVISION program on 
which you will never hear 
the major performer promoting or 
even introducing the product which 
makes the program possible is Bish- 
op Fulton J. Sheen’s Life Is Worth 
Living. In his weekly talks to a 
combined television and radio audi- 
ence of 30 million, Bishop Sheen is 
not to be commercialized. 

Yet someone must take the tab 
(to the tune of $1.5 million) for 
his time on 113 television and 300 
radio stations. For four years the 
tab-taker has been a 49-year-old Chi- 
Catholic named Ross David 


cago 
president of Admiral 


Siragusa, 
Corp. 
The man who makes Life Is 
Worth Living possible on so wide a 
scale has had an extraordinary ca- 
reer. The son of poor Italian immi- 
grants, he made himself a multimil- 
lion fortune by the time he was 23, 
and lost it all before he was 30. 
Starting over during the depres- 
sion, on largely hosrowed capital of 
$3,400, Siragusa developed Admiral 
Corp., which annually sells $202 
million worth of television and ra- 
dio sets, home appliances, and air 





By Lawrence M. Hughes 





conditioners in 60 countries. Admi- 
ral has 5,500 stockholders, but Sira- 
gusa and his family own 40% of its 
$60 million assets. 

At 49, Siragusa is still busy push- 
ing his organization toward new 
horizons. But he has found that the 
most important things in life can’t 
be evaluated in dollars. In recent 
years, he has drawn special inspira- 
tion from the books and talks of 
Bishop Sheen. 

The bishop's closest approach to 
“endorsement” of Admiral has been 
an occasional statement that he 
would appear only on a program for 
worth-while products. Otherwise, 
his talks and the sponsor’s messages 
are kept completely separate. For 
two minutes at the start and at the 
end of each program, Admiral says 
some nice things about its products. 
The 26 minutes between are con- 
cerned solely with Life Is Worth 


Living. 
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Neither Admiral nor the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co., which car- 
ries the program on both radio and 
television, edits the talks. Nor do 
they know beforehand what Bishop 
Sheen will say. (Neither does the 
bishop—except in outline.) 

As costs go nowadays, Life Is 
Worth Living is a modest produc- 


tion. Admiral’s weekly bill for time 
and —_ comes to less than 
$60,000. Production costs are low. 
The Thursday night talks are tele- 
cast “live” before an audience in an 


aBc theater in New York. When 
the series was switched to asc last 
fall new props were provided. Vio- 
linist Fritz Kreisler, a friend of 
Bishop Sheen's, contributed a mu- 
sical background. All the money 
which Admiral pays the bishop Cit 
runs to six substantial figures each 
season ) goes to charities. 

The talks, which are nonsectari- 
an, now draw about 8,000 letters a 
Almost half of them are from 
and 99% praise the 


week. 
non-Catholics, 
program. 
Although its serious themes lim 
it the audience (Groucho Marx’s 
show at the same hour gets a high- 
er quantitative “rating”) Admiral 
has a lot of evidence of listener loy- 
alty and “sponsor identification.” In 
the proportion of listeners who 
know whose products are being pre- 
sented, Life Is Worth Living ranks 
second only to Arthur Godfrey's 
Talent Scouts, sponsored by the _ 
ton company’s teas and soup mixes 
It took Siragusa a while to learn 
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that millions of fans might tune in 
something more solid than crooners, 
dancers, or give-aways. For several 
years Admiral sponsored such shows 
as Broadway Revue and Stop the 
Music. But Ross has no intention 
of going back to them. 

Siragusa’s parents, John A. and 
Stella Marie Siragusa, emigrated 
from Palermo in 1904. Ross’s father, 

1 horticulturist in Italy, turned to 
ph repairing here. Ross, their first 
child, was born in Buffalo in June, 
1906. 

Two years later the family moved 
to Chicago, where Ross’s father set 
up a shoe-repair shop on the North 
Side. When the baby became ill 
the mother took him to Italy for his 
health. She thereby nearly ended 
both their lives. After — visiting 
friends near Messina in Sicily, they 
left a few days before the earth- 
quake of Dec. 28, 1908, which de- 
stroved Messina and other cities 
with a loss of 75,000 lives. 

The family grew to include two 
boys and two girls. Ross went to 
St. Jerome's parochial school, and 
learned to swim in Lake 
Michigan. Later he made the swim- 
ming team and was a half-miler and 
shot- putter on the track team of 
Chicago’s Loyola academy, from 
which he was graduated in 1924. 
He was bright anil willing enough, 
but other interests drew his mind 
from school work. Although Ross is 
now a member of the President's 
council of Loyola university, he 
never got to the school as a student. 


near by 
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Sources Credited 


Win N television — star Garry 
Moore received a national award 
for his spontaneity, he turned 
right around and paid tribute to 
“the four guys responsible for m\ 
spontaneity— mv writers. Bishop 
Fulton Sheen, the next to receive 
an award, stepped up to the mi- 
crophone and said, with a twinkle 
“I also want to pay 
four writers—Mat- 
Luke and John.” 
Mrs. E. Marschiolok. 


in his eves, 
to my 


Mark, 


tribute 
thew, 


Instead, at 18, he started in busi 
ness for himself. 

The electronics age was bustin’ 
out. For several years Ross had 
been a radio “ham.” He had put to 
gether a crystal receiving set in the 
family’ S apartment at a cost of $2. 
From a room in the rear of his 
father’s shop he was operating ama 
teur transmitter 9pdoN; he 
brag about “picking up” Catalina Is- 
land. One summer he“got a job test- 
ing bell-ringing transformers. The 
next summer he spent more time 
transformers 
put together than he did at test- 
ing, and was fired. 

When he left the academy, 
took $50 he had saved and, 
some help from his father, launched 

business with the impressive. ti- 
tle of Transformer Corporation of 
America. The “wet” batteries in ra- 
dio receivers of those davs needed 


could 


were 


seeing how the 


Ross 
with 





frequent rejuicing. The new 
pany made battery chargers. 

Within five years Ross was run- 
ning the world’s largest transformer 
business. Not long before the 1929 
crash, a New York bank offered the 
young executive $5 million for his 
company. turned the offer 
down. 

After the Transformer 
Corp. struggled for five years before 
dying. At 28 the boy wonder 
very ‘bwoke, indeed. But in failure, 
he found his “greatest les- 


com- 


Ross 
crash, 
was 


he savs, 
son.” 

Siragusa and several others from 
the former company formed Con- 
tinental Radio and Television Corp. 
To get his part of the capital, Ross 
sold his precious Auburn car. His 
voung wife, Mary, did not object 
whee: most of their home furnish- 
ings went too. 

Among Ross’s associates in the 
new firm John B. Huarisa, 
now executive vice president of Ad- 
miral, and Richard F. Dooley, who 
has retired as an officer but con- 


were 


tinues as a director. 

The word television in the com- 
pany’s title anticipated an industry 
that would not become a major 
commercial factor for a dozen years. 
The corporation’s whole factory 
was set up in the corner of a ga- 
rage. The main office was desk 
space in Siragusa’s attorney's office, 
rented for $5 a month. 

During the depression a radio set 
was a luxury. Siragusa was sure, 
however, that a big ag Ser could 
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be built by developing good radios 
to sell at low prices. 

The group made one to retail at 
$9.95, and Siragusa tackled the 
trade. Months passed, and still the 
buyers would not bite. The $3,400 
original capital was nearly gone. A 
Chicago banker declined to take a 
one-third interest in the corpora- 
tion for $5,000. 

Finally, down to the last $200, 
Siragusa boarded a bus for Pitts- 
burgh to call on the buyer for a 
jewelry chain. He got an ‘order for 
250 radios. Even hetter, the buver 
agreed to receipt the invoice so that 
Continental would be paid before 
any of its suppliers’ bills came due. 
Through 22 years, the company 
which became Admiral has claimed 
a long string of firsts. But the low- 
priced radios, and that order for 
them, probably have meant most to 
Siragusa. 

In 1936 Continental paid $100 
for the Admiral name. For years, 
however, only 10% of its sets car- 
ried this brand. Then in 1939 Sira- 
gusa bought 10,000 record-changers 
at half price, put them into a table 
model radio-phonograph, and mar- 
keted them under Admiral’s name 
for $55. The price was about half 
that of other combinations. By such 
devices he increased annual sales 
volume to more than $9 million by 
1941. 

As the war approached, Ross fore- 
saw: 1. an end to production of 
many civilian lines, including ra- 
dios, and 2. a burgeoning need for 
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military electronic equipment. Be- 
fore getting a single defense order, 
Admiral put $500,000 into new 
plants and equipment. During the 
2nd World War the company’s sales 
reached $45 million a year. 
Meanwhile, Siragusa was visual- 
izing a postwar demand for home 


appliances. During the war he 
established a range-and-refrigerator 
division, and set out to advertise 


Admiral’s name widely. Admiral 
produced the first combination home 
freezer-refrigerator. But in four post- 
war years the appliance division 
lost $2 million before it finally 
turned the corner. 

By then Siragusa had plunged 
Admiral deeply into television. The 
receivers being offered by the rest 
of the industry in 1948, he says, 
were large and expensive “dog- 
houses.” After turning out 500 of 
them, Admiral stopped production 
and took another tack. With a low- 
priced “consolette,” the company 
that year did a $25-million business 
in television sets alone. The next 
year, convinced that the “fad” was 
here to stay, the company sold 
400,000 sets for $112 million. 

The garage corner has grown to 
a dozen large factories in this coun- 
try and Canada. In addition to win- 
ning customers in several industries, 
against such titans as General Mo- 
tors (Frigidaire), General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and RCA, Admiral 
recently has set the pace in manu- 
facturing through automation. An 
Admiral television chassis is now 
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assembled primarily by electronic 
“brains” and “hands.” Of the 231 
electrical components, more than 
three-fourths are inserted automati- 
cally. 

For this system, Siragusa claims 
such advantages as quality control, 
more wndloun: output, soldering that 
withstands vibration, resistance to 
temperature and humidity extremes, 
more flexible engineering, and eas- 
ier servicing. 

Many people fear that the spread 
of automation in industry may 
bring wholesale unemployment. In 
Admiral’s case, it has thus far cre- 
ated more jobs. Fewer employes do 
now work in some departments, but 
the company has hired more for 
final assembly of the printed circuit 
boards which are the key to the 
system, and for making and servic- 
ing new equipment. In one plant, 
employment has doubled. 

Ross’s first interest, however, is 
not his business but his family. In 
1929 Mary O’Brien married a mil- 
lionaire who soon went broke. The 
first three youngsters were born dur- 
ing the Siragusas’ own personal 
“depression,” and now are grown. 
Ross, Jr., 25, married, and the fath- 
er of two children, is an Admiral 
sales manager. Jack, 24, and still 
single, weeks at the company’s Har- 
vard, Ill., plant. Dick, 23, has in- 


terrupted his college career to serve 


in the Army. And 16-year-old Mary 
Irene attends the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart at Noroton, Conn. 

The Siragusas’ home is a_ big 
colonial house on a 400-acre farm. 
Here Ross raises dairy cattle and 
riding horses known as Tennessee 
Walkers. A pool stocked with bass 
keeps his angler’s eye sharp. As a 
boy, at his parents’ insistence, Ross 
studied to become a concert pianist. 
He still plays now and then, “for 
my own amazement,” he says. 

The yen for adventure often 
sends him to far places. He has 
shot the big Kodiak bear in Alaska. 
With bow and arrow, he _ has 
bagged wild boar in Mexico, deer 
in Wisconsin, mountain goat in 
Alaska. A favorite snapshot shows 
him in sweatshirt and shorts beside 
a 593-pound blue marlin that he 
caught out of Cat Cay in the Baha- 
mas. 

His religious and philanthropic 
work is noNconfined to his connec- 
tion with Bishop Sheen’s broad- 
casts. He serves as a trustee of St. 
Luke’s hospital, and is a director of 
both Chicago’s Lighthouse for the 
Blind and the Goodwill Industries. 
Ross is a Knight of Malta. 

Life has been a_ breathtaking 
mixture of struggle and risk and 
triumph for. Ross Siragusa. And ev- 
ery minute of it, he'll tell you em- 
phatically, has been worth living. 


He can trace his family tree all the way back to 


the days when his family lived in it. 


Frances Rodman. 





By Clifford B. Hicks 


Condensed from ‘ 


‘Better Homes & Gardens’’* 


How ‘Average’ Are You? 


Find yourself in the national picture 


usT HOW normal are you? How 
does your family stack up against 
the national average? Is your in- 
come up to par? Is your budget out 
of line? Do you spend more for 
home repairs than other people? 
Statistics from the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, insurance companies, and 
independent groups draw a good 
portrait of the average U. S. family. 
Each time you Laue a baby, c itch 
r take a Sunday drive, the 
but most of them 


a cold, o 
statistics change, 
change very slowly. 

Here’s some inter resting informa- 
tion about You. 


What am I like? 

You weigh 156 pounds and your 
wife worries about tipping the scales 
at 133. When you’re sr your 
pulse ticks along at 72 beats per 
eae and your wife’s at about 

0. You may not give breathing a 
passing thought, but you inhale and 
exhale 13 times every minute. 

The median age of men is 29.9 
vears; women, 30.5. If you are 35, 
you have reached the exact mid- 
point of your life, and can expect 
just 35 more years to accomplish all 


*1714 Locust St., Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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those things you think about today 
but put off until tomorrow. Your 
wife reaches this pivot point of life at 
37.4 years (though she may not ad- 
mit middle age for ten more years). 


Is our family healthy? 

\ survey shows that one-half the 
population has no disabling (loss- 
of-work) illness during the year. 
The other half has two illnesses, so 
the average is one sickness per per- 
son every year. Regardless of how 
many times you are sick, you are 
disabled an average of seven days 
a year. If you Gand it necessary to 
call the family doctor for treatment, 
chances are he'll see you 3.2 more 
times before you are well. Measles 
is the most prevalent communicable 
disease existing in the U.S. today. 

One out of every ten of your ac- 
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HOW 


quaintances will go to the hospital 


this year. The average stay will be 


and the hospital will 


Phe average cost for a 


8.3 days, 
charge $97 
hospitalized illness is $245. 

One in 
his life in a hospital for mental 
but more 


20 persons spends part of 


patients. It’s incredible, 
than half the hospital beds in the 
country are occupied by mental 
patients. 
You may 
watch Junior shinny up a tree, but 
safest vear of life: 
fewer fatal 


not believe it, as you 


age ten is the 
fatal 


accidents. 


fewer illnesses, 


Did we 
than others? 

If you are an average couple, you 
were married when you were 23.! 
your 
In general, 


marry younger or older 


vears old and bride was a 
blushing 21.4. 
in his 20’s marries a girl a year or 
two younger than himself. If he’s 

his 30's, he = a bride five 
vears younger, and ¢ 
50's will go up to ee altar with a 


woman eight vears his junior. 


a groom 


man in his 


Will our baby be a boy or a girl? 

Chances are about even, "hat 
slightly weighted in favor of a boy, 
more boys are born than 
girls. Males continue to outnumber 
females up to age 50. Boys don’t 
“run” in some families. but the odds 
are the same every time a new baby 
starts his journey on the globe. 

Consider vourself lucky “that vou 
can have a child. About one-sixth 


as 6% 


‘AVERAGE’ ARE 


YOU? 23 
of all the women who have passed 
the age of reproduction are child- 
less. 

Your chances of having a 
healthy baby are excellent, 
bouncing higher all the time. Last 
vear the  infant-mortality rate 
dropped to a new low of 2.67 per 
100 live births. For some unknown 
chances of a 


fine 
and 


reason, the second 
baby being born alive are excellent. 
The chances decrease slightly, but 
progressively, for each successive 
child after the second. Your chances 
of having a premature baby? About 
one in 20. 

The odds are one in 95 that you'll 
have twins, and one in 9,900 that 
you will hit the jackpot with trip- 
lets. F orget about quadruplets; your 
chances are one in 600,000. 

Two years usually pass between 
marriage and the arrival of the first 
child, who is born when the aver- 
age mother is between the ages of 
20 and 24. 

The cost of having a baby? A 
survey of families in a $4,000 to 
$5,000 class shows that the average 
cost is $400. The doctor takes $150 
of this; the hospital, $95; a mini- 
mum layette, $50; household help 
for a short time, $80; and incident- 
als, $20. 


Is our income up to snuff? 

If your family income in 1954 
was more than $5,330, you've topped 
the average. After deduction of fed- 
eral income tax, this gives you 
about $4,820 to spend as your wife 
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sees fit. The average income for 
nonfarm families is $6,390; for 
farm families, $3,460. 

You have the greatest family re- 
sponsibility at age 40, but you don’t 
receive your top income until you 
reach 45 to 54. After that, there’s 
a gradual decrease. 

Did you ever try to calculate your 
present “money value” as a person? 
This is the amount of money you'll 

earn in the future, less what you'll 
— to maintain yourself. At age 

, for example, a man who earns 
resp after income-tax deductions 
has a money value of $54,500. You 
might point this out to your wife 
the next time she wants you to 
put on the second-floor storm win- 


dows. 


Is our budget out of kilter? 

That depends on your family. 
Food tops the list of expenses in 
the national average, taking about 
30% of the budget. Housing lops 
off about 12%, an 11% goes 
to your clothing, and another 11% 
to your car. Among insured fam- 
ilies, about 4% of the budget goes 
for life-insurance premiums on four 
to six individual policies. You spend 
5% on medical care. A big portion 
of this goes to your ductae. as he 
takes in $22,298 a year. Don’t blow 
your top at his bills, though, with- 
out considering his expenses. Actu- 
ally his net spending i income in one 
recent year was $13,432. Incidental- 
ly, your dentist has a spending in- 


come of $7,820. 


slice 
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Do our children miss more school 
than others? 

Across the country, schools aver- 
age 178 days in session during the 
year. Of this, the average student 
is absent 20 days. Half the absences 
are due to colds, many to stomach- 
aches, and a few to old-fashioned 
hooky. The average length of ab- 
sence, according to one survey, is 
2.5 days. 


What about our household? 
Currently, about 55% of all 


American families own their homes 
Cif you disregard the mortgages). 
We're a nation of migrants, though. 
In 1953, for example, one out of 
every five persons moved to a differ- 


ent house. According to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, owners place 
an average value of $10,700 on 
their homes. About half 
homes are mortgaged, and the aver- 
age mortgage is $4,800. You prob- 
ably spend $250 each year for home 
maintenance and improvements. 
The postman drops 305 pieces of 
mail into your box during the year 
and you make 438 phone calls. 


1? 
those 


Do we eat too much? 

Figures don’t lie. Check your 
figure against these. The average 
person Ceven counting in newborn 
babes) manages in one year to con- 
sume 151 pounds of meat, 33 dozen 
egos, 7¥2 pounds of cheese, 43.9 
pounds of fats, 109.3 pounds of 
fresh fruits, 114 pounds of fresh 
vegetables, 16.5 pounds of coffee. 
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Add it all up, and the consump- 
tion per day is Chold your hats, 


girls) 3,200 calories. 


Hlow much does it cost to own a 
car? 

One survey shows that the aver- 
age owner spends a_ whopping 
$1,055 a year on his car, which is 
three years old. This figure, of 
course, includes the cost of the car 
spread out over its lifetime. On a 
mileage basis, you are shelling out 
9.6¢ a mile over a six- year period if 
you keep the family buggy that 
lo mg. Of this expense, way about 
20¢ of every dollar goes for gas. 
About 47¢ goes for depreciation, and 
12¢ for insurance. 

Paradoxically, anyone who owns a 
car should drive the wheels off it 
to keep cost down. Owners who 
drive under 5,000 miles a year have 
the amazing cost of 26.4¢ per mile, 
while those who go over 20,000 
miles a year spend only 6.9¢ per 
mile. 


What can we look forward to in 
retirement? 

For one thing, you can look for- 
ward to the company of a lot more 
older people. According to the Bu- 
reau of Census, if the current pop- 
ulation trend continues there will 
be 20.7 million people 65 years and 
over in 1975. This will be an amaz- 
ing rise from the 13 million in 
1953. 

You may have an old-age nest 
egg, but census reports have hatched 





out one indisputable fact: much as 
you may dislike the idea, you very 
likely will be living with someone 
else during your ela age. In 1950, 
for example, more than 96% of the 
aged lived in households (contrasted 
to institutions) and about four- 
fifths of them were living with 
relatives. 


Who'll die first, myself or my 
spouse? 

Men die sooner. In 
had 7 million widows. This was 
by far the largest number in our 
history, about three times as many 
widows as widowers. Currently, at 
least one woman in every ten at 
ages 45-54 is a widow. In the next 
age bracket, 55-64, the proportion 
jumps to more than one in every 
four. And consider this: half the 
women who now become widowed 
still have more than 20 years of life 


ahead of them 


1953, we 


What's the biggest threat to our 
lives? 

Heart disease. The U.S. Public 
Health service predicts that 750,000 
people will die of heart disease this 
year, an increase of 100% since 
1933. This threat holds particularly 
true if your immediate relatives 
have had heart disease. 

Heart disease takes a greater an- 
nual toll than all other causes com- 
bined, by about 100,000 lives. It 
takes three times the toll of cancer, 
which is second in the list of kill- 
ers. Accidents are third. These 
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three categories together take a big trend definitely is downward. In 
share of all lives. 1900, the average length of life i 
the U.S. was 49.2 years. im 
Anything encouraging for the we are living almost 20 years one 
future? You can “pack a lifetime of 
Plenty. In 1954, the death rate joyment into those 20 iam i 
reached an all-time low, and the you're an “average” person! 


Cracks in the Iron Curtain 


Crusave ror Freedom, which sponsors Radio Free Europe and Free Europe 
Press, holds that in hot or cold war, laughter is as effective a weapon as guns. 
For that reason, it regularly transmits a barrage of rib ticklers to peoples in 
Red-captive countries. Recently it asked some of America’s top comedians and 


raconteurs to tell their favorite Kremlin joke. Here are some samples. 


Garry Moore: I hear the Reds are planning to hold more elections. But they 
do things differently than we do on election day. In Romania, for instance, 
they keep the bars open and the polls shut. 


* 


Joey Adams: Bulganin is reported to be pretty sick. [ understand that some 
thing he agreed with was eating him. 


Anonymous: “When are they going to clear these strects of snow?” one citizen 
of Budapest asked another. 

“Haven’t you heard?” the man replied. “They're depending on the latest 
Russian invention to do the job.” 

“T hadn’t heard about it. What is it?” 

“Why, the sun, of course,” the second man retorted. 


* 


Anonymous: The Poles sum up the career of every true communist as follows. 
First comes his auto-biography; next his auto-mobile; then his auto-criticism; 
and, finally, his auto-psy. 

Ne 
Earl Wilson: Those Russians who inspected our mechanized farms left the 
U.S. feeling pretty sore at each other. They couldn’t agree on who was going 


to invent what. 
* 


Henry Morgan: I have no favorite Kremlin joke—for the same reason that I 
have no favorite cancer joke. Communism is just about as hilarious as the 
bubonic plague. Josephinum Review (8 Feb. ’56). 











By T. F. James 


Condensed from “C ‘osmopolitan””* 


wo PROSPEROUS families were 

struck suddenly by unexpected 
disaster. One family, the Merrills, 
met the challenge with cour ge and 
skill. They came through a year of 
WOITY and trouble a better family, 
more deeply aware of the love w hich 
held them together. The other fam- 
ilv, the Dowlings, never rallied from 
the blow. Afeer months of bitter 
conflict, the family broke up. 

What- explains two such sharply 
contrasted reactions to crisis? Per- 
haps the best way to find out would 
be to take a detailed look at these 
two families. 

For most of his married life, Bob 
Merrill had supported his family 
comfortably on the profits of his 
electric- appliance store. Then a huge 
discount mart opened up down the 
block and began selling the very 
same appliances for 30% less than 
Merrill. In six short months, his 
business collapsed. Worn out by 


*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 


19. February, 


To Face a 
Family Crisis 


When the wolf is at the door, parents 


and children must act together 


worry and overwork, Merrill came 
down with an illness which re- 
quired two serious, expensive oper- 
ations. 

It looked as though the Merrill 
family was in serious danger. They 
had spent most of their savings in 
the losing battle to keep the store. 
Bob’s illness devoured another large 
slice of funds. But while father was 
in the hospital, the family went 
right on spending and living as 
waual. “I knew we needed every 
cent,” Mrs. Merrill says, “but I 
couldn’t think. We were in a state 
of shock.” 

When Bob Merrill returned home, 
he called his wife and children into 
his room for a council of war. He 
told them exactly how much money 
they had to live on until he was 
well enough to go out and find « 
job. If they wanted to stay ne 
and hold on to the house chev all 
loved, they would have to make 
sacrifices. He, for instance, was sell- 
ing his car and canceling his mem- 
bership at his club. 

Even Merrill was amazed by his 
1956. 


© 1956 by the Hearst Corp., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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family’s response. Bill, 18, sold his 
hot rod and applied his ability to 
tinker with motors to a part-time 
job at a garage. Jerry, 16, who had 
never betrayed an ambition to do 
anything but listen to jazz records, 
amazed everyone by getting $500 
for his collection and buying a pa- 
per route. Susan, 12, gave up her 
dancing class and lessons. 
Mrs. Merrill, who often designed 
her own clothes for fun, began 
making hats for profit. Business was 
so good she was able to open a 
little shop downtown. 

Untroubled by financial terrors, 


piano 


Bob Merrill made a good recovery 
from his operation. W ithin a year, 
he was working as assistant sales 
manager for a 
appliance company. 


national electric- 
His income is 
still below what it was, but he feels 
that he and his family have found 
other values that more than make 
up for their financial loss. “Before 
this trouble,” he says, “we took our- 
selves for granted as a family. Now 
we know what living together really 
means.” 

The crisis which devastated the 
Dowlings was quite similar to the 
one which struck the Merrills. 
Leon Dowling was a successful in- 
surance man. His formula: relent- 
less hard work. He skipped vaca- 
tions, and drove himself 18 hours a 
day. He and his family lived well. 
They thought nothing of having 
ten or 12 to dinner. His son drove 
the flashiest sports car in town; his 
daughter wore the latest fashions. 


1956 


But Dowling’s drive proved too 
much for him. A heart attack al- 
most killed him. After six weeks in 
the hospital, he was advised by his 
doctor to retire. Fortunately, he was 
able to sell his agency for a good 
price and retain a moderate share 
in future profits. 

But the Dowling family didn’t 
face the situation as the Merrills 
did. At first, Leon Dowling could 
not bring himself to deen money 
with hie wife and children. Mrs. 
Dowling had been a teacher, but 
when she suggested going back to 
work, her husband objected. Sally, 
their daughter, went right on run- 
ning up bills at local stores. Their 
son Ted continued to draw a lavish 
allowance until the end of his first 
year at college. When the father 
told the boy that he would have to 
complete his education at a small 
local school, Ted became enraged. 
Bitter arguments erupted about the 
money Ted continued to spend on 
his sports car, and his sister on her 
clothes. 

Unable to entertain in her cus- 
tomary lavish way, Mrs. Dowling 
broke off all her friendships. She 
grew morose and unpleasant to live 
with. Sally left home to get a job 
in New York. Not long afterward, 
Ted quit school and enlisted in the 
navy. Dowling and his wife sold 
their house and moved to Florida. 
A year later they were separated. In 
28 short months, the Dowling fam- 
ily had gone from prosperous gaiety 
to total collapse. 
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These two case histories show 
the basic pattern a family follows 
in a crisis. When the blow falls, 
the first reaction is shock. For sev- 
eral days they continue follow 
their habitual routine, but gradu- 
ally they are forced to face the 
reality of the crisis. Facing the chal- 
lenge is the vital turning point. 
Sociologists have discovered that a 
surprising number of families try to 
ignore misfortunes; in one study the 
proportion was as high as 20%. 
This only leaves the family open to 
worse trouble in the future. 

Once the crisis is faced, the fam- 
ily summons its emotional and ma- 
terial resources to meet it. Harsh 
decisions loom up. Budgets need 


revision; children suddenly resent 


discipline. Inevitably, the way they 


gives a hus- 
insights into 


meet such challenges 
band and wife new 
each other, and the revised opin- 
ions, for better or worse, may last 
a lifetime. 

Sometimes a crisis gives a father 
an opportunity to seize the family 
leadership from a domineering 
wife. One husband did this by ex- 
tricating a pampered son from a 
brush with the law, after years of 
silently acquiescing to the way his 
wife was spoiling the boy. On the 
other hand, a father who reacts to 
trouble with helpless rigidity, as 
Leon Dowling did, will forever for- 
feit his authority. 

What type of family meets a 
crisis best? Most researchers agree 
that the democratic family is best 





equipped to handle trouble. When 
mother or the father is the sole boss, 
the family may be glaringly weak 
in a crisis, especially if the leader 
is incapacitated, or reacts badly un- 
der strain. 

However, the democratic pattern 
by no means foregoes discipline. A 
good democratic family is “parent- 
commend? Husband and wife func- 
tion as a team and are in fundamen- 
tal agreement on basic values and 
goals, and the children are aware of 
what their parents expect from 
them. 

A social scientist, 
gell, has analyzed the 
pi intellectual resources a family 
needs to meet a crisis. He found 
that there were two essential quali- 
ties, integration and adaptability. 

In an integrated family, every 
member accepts the role each one 
plays. Common interests are an- 
other trait. The family does things 
together, whether it be sports, pic- 
nics, rides in the country, or just 
watching television. 

When trouble comes from with- 
in, integration is a family’s most 
important resource. But in an ex- 
ternal crisis, such as serious illness 
or loss of income, the family must 
also have adaptability, “the ability 
to roll with the punch.” An external 
crisis almost always forces a family 
to make major changes in its basic 
organization. Making, and accept- 
ing; these changes is vital to the 
continued health of the family. 

The thing which most frequently 


Robert C. An- 


emotional 
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prevents people from making sensi- 
ble changes is a materialistic phi- 
losophy of life. If, like Leon Dow- 
ling and his wife and children, you 
measure personal worth in terms of 
a mild financial 


To be 


possessions, even 
reverse can cause a crisis. 
adaptable, a family 
values which places love above bank 
accounts. 
Traditionalism is 
to adaptability. Many people resist 
any change from the family pattern 
This was 


another barrier 


they knew as children. 
the emotion which sent Leon Dow 
ling into a tantrum when his wife 
suggested going back to teaching. 
Vo ‘him, a wor king wife was proof 

f his failure as breadwinner. 

Certain 
cred in’ family-crisis studies help 
families adapt to adversity. Dr. Flor- 
ence Hollis, noted marriage coun- 
selor, points out that a crisis almost 


always means a breakdown of fam- 


basic stratagems discov- 


ily communication. 
When fear, anxictvy, 
ousy, and other emotions are in the 
air, words take on all sorts of private 
A simple remark like “I 
don’t want to discuss it” can trans- 
late into “I don’t love you,” and 
people rarely each other a 
chance to explain. Every family 
needs to have a definite understand- 
ing that no matter how heated their 
arguments, there will be a time in 
the future when they will sit down 
and try to talk out the problem in 
a reasonable way. The sooner the 
talking is done, the better. In fact, 


anger, jeal- 


meanings. 


give 


DIGEST 


needs a set of 
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Dr. Hollis says, “If 1 have any one 
piece of really practical advice to 
offer, it is this: ‘Don’t 
mad.” 

An ideal device for keeping com 
is gaining wide- 
the family coun 
regularly 


go to be d 


munications open 


spread acceptance: 
cil. Families who use it \ 
have a specific day set aside each 


they 


decisions. 


week or month on_— which 
jointly thrash out big 
When the children are young, 
an ideal way to give them a sense 


of family unity without burdening 


it is 


them with premature responsibili 
ties. As they older, their 
opinions are consulted more. seri- 
ously, and their decision 
making increases. 

Frank Blair, the head newscaster 
on Dave Garroway’s morning show 
Today, has even gone as far as to 
endow his family (seven children) 
with a constitution by-laws. 
Everybody has a 
and as a child advances in 
weight. 


OrOWw 
ro) 


share 


and 
\ vote on big de- 
cisions, 
age, his vote carries more 
Not all families may wish to use so 
elaborate a technique. But there are 
few which cannot profit from a 
council in a crisis. 

Our families are too valuable to 
take lightly. The family that is 
aware of what a crisis means, and 
is alert to ways of meeting it, will 
find that daily life together contains 
less tension and more mutual con- 
fidence and They will feel 
secure in the knowledge that when 
the challenge comes, they will have 
no reason to fear. 


love. 








By Charles Oxton 


Vhe Chimazing Ct lherghettis 


If music be the food of family love, play on, 


t THE Royat Nevada hotel 
in Las Vegas last year, a 
jovial little ex-cellist from 
Pesaro, Italy, his pianist wife, and 
three talented offspring made theat- 
rical history long to be remembered. 
While an audie ‘nce that included 
such stars as Jimmy Durante, Don- 
ald O'Connor, Red Skelton, Alan 
Ladd, Eddie Fisher, and Rosemary 
Clooney all but tore off the roof in 
thapsodic applause, the amazing 
Alberghettis, as one Hollywood ook 
umnist dubbed them, gave a_per- 
formance that for brilliance and ver- 
satility has seldom been equaled. 
Not since the days when the 
Seven Little Foys were captivating 
theatergoers all America has 
there anything to which it 
might be compared. From start to 
finish it was a genuine family tri- 
umph. For more ‘th: an two hours the 
\lberghettis ran the gamut from 
grand opera to toe-tapping tunes 
from the Hit Parade. 
Nineteen-vear-old Anna Maria, 
probably the best known of the 
clan because of her TV and mov- 
ing-picture appearances, trilled her 
through evervthing from the 


over 
Rscin 


Way 


they say 


Caro Nome aria from Rigoletto to 
o 


My Cheatin’ Heart. Sixteen-year- 
old Carla showed why competent 
judges say she has the greatest mu- 
sical potential of all the Alberghet- 
tis. Eleven-year-old Paul, a veteran 
of the podium from the age of six, 
conducted the augmented orchestra 
with the nonchalant skill that had 
previously caused Pierre Monteux 
of the San Francisco symphony to 
clasp him in his arms and label him 
a budding genius. 

The audience demanded encore 


after encore until the exhausted 
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quintet finally had to beg to be ex- 
cused. 

Back in their rooms, the Alber- 
ghettis indulged in only the briefest 
sound of family congratulations be- 
fore retiring for the night. Next 
morning, while the rest of Las Ve- 
gas was still asleep, the Alberghettis 
were up and about. It was Sunday, 
and the family attended early Mass 
together. 

Papa Daniele Alberghetti, now 
53, was born in Pesaro, in central 
Italy. Life was uncomplicated there, 
but hard. You worked in the fields 
or in a factory or in a shop in town. 
You went to church and tried to 
live up to your religious duties. And 
you sang, ‘both in ‘church and else- 
where. 

Daniele sang louder and more 
often than most of the other boys 
his age. As long as he can remem- 
ber, he wanted to be a professional 
singer. A baritone, but possessed of 
a tenor’s range, he was well on the 
way to becoming a name to be reck- 
oned with in opera circles of Naples 
and Venice when tragedy struck. A 
ruptured blood vessel in his throat, 
brought about, he says, by careless 
coaching on the part of one of his 
voice teachers, destroyed his plans. 

He chose to remain in music, but 
in a sphere where his throat defect 
would not be a liability. By hard 
practice, he made himself a cellist, 
so good a one that for ten years he 
was a star performer with the Tea- 
tro Communale in Bologna and the 
La Scala Opera company in Milan. 


But he wasn’t satisfied. Ever since 
he had decided to make music his 
career he had dreamed of starting 
a musical dynasty. “T don’t think it 
was egotism,’ he will tell you. “I 
loved music so much that I wanted 
to give as much of it as I could to 
everyone who would listen. When 
I was forced to give up singing be- 
cause of my throat, I thought I was 
finished. It was Victoria, my wife, 
who helped persuade me_ other- 
wise.” 

A gifted musician in her own 
right, Victoria was on the teaching 
staff at the Conservatory of Music 
on the island of Rhodes when Dan- 
iele accepted the post of director of 
the school. 

Her love of music was as great 
as his, and they soon found them- 
selves drawn to each other. It wasn’t 
the happiest time for a courtship. 
Rhodes was then an outpost of Mus- 
solini’s fascist empire. War clouds 
were already gathering over the 
Mediterranean. 

After their marriage, Daniele and 
Victoria continued to work at the 
conservatory until, on May 15, 
1936, Anna Maria was born. 

“She was a lovely baby,” Mama 
Alberghetti recalls. “But she used to 
cry so Y much at night we just knew 
she had to be a singer. With her 
pair of lungs, there ‘simply wasn’t 
any doubt!” 

At the incredibly early age of six, 
Anna Maria, carefully coached by 
her father, began to captivate audi- 
ences all over the tiny island. By 
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now the 2nd 
World War was 
well into its sec- 
ond year and the 
strategic impor- 
tance of Rhodes 
mounted with ev- 
ery passing hour. 
Time after time, 
the Alberghettis appealed to the mil- 
itary governor to allow them to re- 
turn to the Italian mainland, not 
for their own sake but for the sake 
of little Anna Maria and Baby 
Carla. Time after time, the gover- 
nor refused. 

Desperate, the Alberghettis invit- 
ed the governor to a concert in 
which Anna Maria sang all his 
favorite arias. He was impressed, 


Anna Maria 


particularly at the ease with which 
the child sent her flutelike soprano 
soaring two and a half octaves to G 


over high C. With a Latin burst of 


emotion, he gave the Alberghettis 
permission to leave. 

Back in Italy, the family ran into 
a series of disappointments. The 
country was in a ferment because of 
the war. Food was scarce, tempers 
ran high, and people took less than 
kindly to a family whose whole life 
was wrapped up in music. 

“I was only a little bit of a thing,” 
Anna Maria recalls, “and it must 
have annoyed people to see me get 
up on a stage and sing when other 
children my age were thinki ing only 
of bread. If they had realized how 
often I sang when I was hungry, 
maybe they’d have been different.” 
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With the Allied invasions of 
North Africa and Italy, the Alber- 
ghetti fortunes took a turn for the 
better. While they had kept their 
feelings pretty much to themselves 
in cndes to eat, they were complete- 
ly out of sympathy with the fas- 
cists. 

Anna Maria sang for the Ameri- 
can Gl’s wherever her parents could 
find an audience. At one of her 
concerts, the Archbishop of Todi 
rubbed shoulders with the soldiers. 
After the performance, he came 
backstage and presented her with a 
statue of the S Sacred Heart. To this 
day she keeps the statue in her 
dressing room and prays before it 
before going out to sing. 

After the war, the Alberghettis, 
augmented by the arrival of baby 
Paul, toured the Continent. One 
afternoon in Copenhagen they went 
to see an American movie. With 
the movie was a travelogue about 
the U.S. When they came out of 
the theater, all they could talk about 
was the beauty and wonder of what 
they had seen. Somehow, they 
would have to get to America! 

Two months later a concert man- 
ager named Ettore Verna opened 
the door. One recital by Anna Ma- 
ria, and Verna’s enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. He made arrangements 
for Anna Maria and her parents to 
come to the U.S. Carla and Paul 
were to be cared for by relatives in 
Italy. 

At Anna Maria’s initial perform- 
ance in Carnegie hall in New York, 
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a crowd of 1,500, unusually large 
for an unpublicized child soprano, 
gave her an ovation. The New York 
Times music critic hailed her recital 
as “some of the purest, loveliest 
sounds that have been heard all sea- 
son.” A reporter from an Italian-lan- 
guage newspaper rhapsodized, “Un 
angelo del paradiso!” Famed bari- 
tone Giuseppe de Luca tearfully 
embraced her backstage, and told 
her to guard her voice jealously be- 
cause it was a “divine instrument.” 

Audiences and critics at her three 
succeeding performances in New 


York’s Lewisohn stadium, at Robin 
Hood Dell in Philadelphia, and as 
soloist with the Boston Philharmon- 
ic, were just as ecstatic. For a more 
practical reason, so was Ed Sullivan. 


“The biggest bombshell to hit 
television in years,” he wrote fol- 
lowing Anna Maria’s initial appear- 
ance on his Toast of the Town. 
“She should be deluged with TV 
and movie offers.” 

She was—but she didn’t accept 
them. Papa Alberghetti knew only 
too well how a young pel rformer 
could be “killed” by appearing too 
often. She returned to Europe for 
another concert tour. 

When the Alberghettis reached 
their home town, Pesaro, they found 
that a holiday had been declared 
in their honor. The streets were 
jammed with well-wishers, brass 
bands blared, the mayor made a 
speech. Anna Maria responded with 
a song. 

When the family ended its tour, 
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author-composer Gian-Carlo Menot- 
ti filled the Alberghettis’ cup of hap- 
piness to overflowing by offering 
Anna Maria one of the leads in the 
film version of his opera The Medi- 
um. The only rub was that the film 
was to be made in English, and 
Anna’s English was confined to a 
very few stilted phrases of appre- 
ciation. 

“Tl teach her myself!” Menotti 
declared. And he did. In just ten 
days, he had Anna Maria letter-per- 
fect for her part, that of a child 
dominated by an overbearing, dis- 
traught parent. 

The picture brought Anna Maria 
a fresh set of glowing notices, plus 
an offer from Bing Crosby to appear 
with him and Jane Wyman in Here 
Comes the Groom. One of the high- 
lights of the film was the scene in 
which Anna Ma- 
ria, as a blind girl, 
sings the aria 
Caro Nome, the 
same aria which 
she had sung at 
her first concert 
at the age of six, 
and one of the 
numbers which 
had helped win 
her family’s re- 
lease from the 
Rhodes detention. 

“T don’t think 
I’ve ever put as 
much into a song 
as I did into that 
one,” she says. 


Paul 
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“Bing told me afterwards he was 
so choked up when I finished that 
he could hardly speak.” 

In 1953, Anna Maria appeared 
with Lauritz Melchior in The Stars 
Are Singing. In 1954, following one 
last tour of Europe, the Alberghettis 
all five of them this time) came to 
the U.S. for good. The two young 
Carla and Paul, 
forth in 


est children, mid 


denly began to blossom 
new surroundings. 

Carla appeared on several ‘TV 
shows: Family Theater; Father Kell- 
ers Christopher programs; Walt 
Disnev's Mickey Mouse Club; Gen 
eral Electric Theater Cwith the 
whole family); and Ralph Edwards’ 

his ls Your Life. “She actually has 
voice now than I had 


Anna Maria told a visitor 


a better 
her age,” 
recently. 

Paul, just turned nine when he 
came to America, astonished the 
music world by conducting the 
Philadelphia Symphony orchestra 
at Robin Hood Dell before an audi 
ence of 7,000. While his listeners 
were still ‘applauding his masterly 
interpretation of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Paul was off in a corner 
drinking a bottle of pop. 

“Aren’t vou 
asked him. 


nervous?” someone 
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“A little,” he answered, “but not 
too much. After all, I’ve been doing 
this conducting in Italy since I was 
six.” 

“He'll still be conducting at 66,” 
Mama Alberghetti explains, “be- 
cause he'll never be able to sing. 
He has a voice like a foghorn. Only 
the fact that he has a marvelous 
sense of rhythm and an instinctive 
feeling for musical coordination 
saves him from being the musical 
black sheep of the family.” 

Paul, now 12, attends St. Am- 
parochial school in  Holly- 
I is that he 
leave his talent and fame outside 
the school doors. Carla is a student 
at Marymount High school, Bever- 
lv Hills. When she isn't studving or 
practicing singing, she has to help 
out with the family Anna 
Maria regularly sees a private tutor. 
Her infrequent dates Calmost exclu- 
sively with students from Loyola 
university in Los Angeles) must be 


bre sec 


wood. parents insist 


chores. 


approved by her parents. 

The Alberghettis have one m: ior 
nonprofessional aim: to become 
\merican citizens. “Our lives and 
musical destinies are all in 
\merica now,” says Papa Alber- 
chetti. “This indeed is the land of 
oreater opportunity.” 


Our 


Matter of Taste 


A> Moviecorr stepped up to the box office and asked for two seats in the 


balcony. “That'll be $3.85,” 
Sut the sign says ‘popular prices, 

a popular price?” 
“Well,” replied the girl sweetly, 


‘Wwe like it.” 


said the girl behind the glass. 
*” the man _ protested. 


“Do you call that 


American Weekly. 








All Drivers 
Are Experts 


But an expert can be a menace 


F YOU DRIVE a Car, you're an 

expert. Maybe you haven't 

thought about it, but consider 
how many lowes you sit behind the 
steering wheel in control of a heav y; 
200- horsepow er machine. You whiz 
unconcernedly along, judging dis- 
tances so nicely that you can clear 
an approaching truck by two feet, 
a stone in the road by half an inhi. 
The controls of the machine seem 
merge with your own 
muscles. You do most of the right 
things automatically: brake when 
slowing is required, shift, turn, ad- 


almost to 


just speed. 

Driving a car takes as many quick 
reflex actions as playing football or 
ice hockey. Some airplane pilots 
say that, hour for hour, driving is 
more complicated, more dangerous, 
and requires more nice judgments 
at more times than flying. Of course, 
in bad weather and during landings 
and take-offs, pilots have to make 
delicate and fateful decisions. But 
these times are few and far be- 
tween compared with the continu- 
ous stream of quick judgments re- 
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quired of the driver on a crowded 
highway. 

Expertness is fine, but strangel\ 
enough, it’s also a bit dangerous. 
People i in the armed forces say they 
are more fearful of being blown sky 
high by expert ammunition handlers 
than by those who have never be- 
fore touched high explosives. The 
reason is that the experts, having 
done the job time after time with- 
out mishap, may get careless. 

In the same way, you may have 
at times driven without paying much 
attention to what you were doing. 
Perhaps you have driven home over 
a familiar route and later not been 
able to recollect any particular inci- 
dent of the trip. Some motorists 
have even driven through whole 
towns with no recollection after- 
ward of having done so. 

When the driver is thinking out 
some office or family problem, his 
reflexes take over and drive the car. 
He does the obvious things such as 
stopping at red trafic lights and 
giving signals. But unfortunately 
i may not catch the little visual 

Washington, D.C. February, 1956. © 1956 by 


Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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clues that give warning of danger 
ahead—a pedestrian abont to step 
off the curb or the car stopping far 
up the highway. It is because of 
inattentive driving that motorists 
sometimes exclaim after an accident, 
“It happened so fast I didn’t have 
time to do anything!” 

Truck-fleet operators recognize 
that carelessness often comes from 
expertness. They make their drivers 
take refresher courses, not only to 
keep the men on their toes while 
driving, but also to bring them up 
to date on the latest techniques. 

The drivers are asked to write 
down on a sheet of paper the num- 
ber of feet they need to stop at 20 
miles an hour. Even among experi- 
enced drivers the guesses usually 
show a wide range. The instructor 
then takes them out on the road in 
a trailer truck rigged up for a deto- 
nator test. Three shotgun shells 
loaded with chalk are attached to 
the front bumper and aimed down- 
ward so as to mark the highway 
on detonation. The first shell is 
fired as a signal for an emergency 
stop. The driver’s foot hitting the 
brake automatically fires the second 
shell. A mercury switch then fires 
the third when the brakes actually 
take hold. 

At 20 miles an hour it takes an 
average driver 22 feet just to get 
his foot off the accelerator and onto 
the brake. The test can also show 
that the distance required to stop 
increases as the square of the speed. 
Thus, it takes four times as far to 
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stop at 30 miles an hour as it does 
at 15. It’s not easy to tell this to an 
experienced truck driver, but the 
chalk marks on the pavement don’t 
lie. 

The detonator test and tests in- 
volving driving through intricate 
patterns of chalk marks set up on 
the highway aren’t practical for 


testing the ordinary driver. But 
some other tests are. Here is a 


questionnaire similar to the ones 
given to commercial drivers. It was 
prepared by a famous pioneer in 
driver training, Dr. Amos E. Ney- 
hart, head ok Pennsylvania State 
university's Institute of Public Safe- 
ty. Dr. Neyhart is consultant to 
many large trucking firms as well 
as the American Automobile associ- 
ation, and he has trained thousands 
of fleet supervisors and driving in- 
structors. 

The test will give you a chance 
to measure your own driving 
against what professionals consider 
to be the best. It may also show up 
some poor habits you may have ac- 
ga Experts in every ‘field have 
to jack themselves up from time to 
time and review their own habits 
and attitudes. 

The wonder is that the 72 million 
drivers in the U.S. can whip 
around crowded streets and high- 
ways without complete carnage. 
The ordinary driver is an ex ‘pert— 
there’s no doubt about it. At the 
same time, he should remember 
that the designation expert takes a 
little living up to. 
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How do you really rate as a driver? 


Do you Points 

1. Keep windshield and windows clean? 

2. Warm up engine before starting out on cold days? 
(Prevents stalling in traffic.) 

3. Check brakes before entering heavy traffic and 
after driving through water? 

4. Check lights, horn, windshield wipers, rear-view 
mirror, defrosters, and steering before starting out? 

5. Check all gauges periodically? 

6. Know the meaning of, and observe, all 
trafhe signs and signals? 

7. Drive one vehicle length behind for each 
10 mph of speed? 

8. Signal intentions when slowing down or stopping? 

9. Signal when making right or left turns? 

10. Signal when changing lanes or pulling 
away from the curb? 

1]. Watch out for children or other pedestrians? 

Avoid making U turns and turning around 

illegally or at unsafe places? 

13. Avoid stopping or parking near curves or hilltops? 

14. Avoid passing other vehicles on curves or near 
hilltops or under other unsafe conditions? 

15. Wait until you see the car you just passed in your 
rear-view mirror before you return to your lane of 
traffic? 

16. Avoid making turns from the wrong side? 

17. Avoid hogging the road by straddling lanes 
or driving over the center line? 

18. Avoid driving faster than marked speed limits? 

19. Avoid changing from lane to lane to gain 
an advantage? 

20. Yield right of way, even though it is yours legally, 
when the re is a question as to who should go fest? 

21. Avoid turning your head while carrying on 
a conversation with passengers? 

22. Avoid using high beam on your lights 
when other vehicles are on the road? 

23. Avoid driving when sleepy, drowsy, or fatigued? 

24. Avoid driving after even one drink? 
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25. Avoid trying to get traffic tickets fixed? 

26. Avoid carrying business, financial, or family 
worries with you while driving? 

27. Avoid trying to “get even’ ’ with drivers when they 
do something wrong? 

28. Have car inspected periodically even 
though it may not be required by law? 

29. Carry adequate insurance protection? 

30. Park car at a safe place, remove keys, 
and lock all doors? 
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Now add up the points you an expert. If you come out between 
carned on each question. If your 60 and 74, you're average. If you 
score is between 75 and 90, you're are below 60, you'd better reform. 
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Disappointed Appetite 
A rrienp of mine was dawdling over his lunch in a restaurant the other day 
when he happened to notice that the chap at the next table had been waiting 
for service for some little time. The man tried repeatedly to catch the waitress’ 
eye; no result. 

At long last, the hostess came over and handed the impatient man a menu. 
After another long interval the waitress appeared, took his order, and left. 
More time elapsed. The man kept glancing at his watch, first in anxiety, then 
in annoyance, finally, in desperation. Again he tried to catch the waitress’ eye; 
again no result. 

Suddenly he reached into his pocket, took out a pencil, scribbled something 
on the tablecloth, and left. 

Overcome by curiosity, my friend ste pped over to the next table and read 
what was written. Three words appeared, in neat block capitals: GONE To 


LUNCH. E. E. Kenyon in the American Weekly (18 March ’56). 
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A marriep couple had suddenly made a lot of money mining uranium. The 
wife purchased a large, imposing home, and immediately began to entertain 
on a lavish scale. Her husband had misgivings about her social -climbing as- 
pirations, but, being devoted to his wife, he tried to go along. 

One evening, at the conclusion of an elaborately formal. dinner, the wife 
rang for the maid to clear the table. Then, arching her eyebrows in patrician 
fashion, she addressed her husband. “Dear, shall we take our coffee in the li- 









brary?” 
“It's too late,” replied her husband, shaking his head sadly, “the library closes 
at nine.” Wall St. Journal (22 Aug. ’55). 
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Men of the Airborne 


They are proud knights of the sky, with miles and 
miles of heart and faith 


HE Door OF the jump plane 
T was empty. The paratroop- 
er ahead of me was gone. 
Now—what was I sweating for? Me, 
I was a member of the Airborne, 
wasn’t I? The Airborne, whom even 
the old-guard Marines must respect. 
Nevertheless, I was asking my- 
self, “You’re not really we 
jump, are you? You must be crazy! 
Say a prayer, quick!” ] shuddered. 

But what was there to be afraid 
of? I'd been pretty proud of myself 
back there on the ground during 
the weeks of intensive training. 
Proud of having volunteered, of 
having qualified and of sticking it 
out. 

I'd taken the required 16 weeks 
of basic training, and then come on 
to the U.S. Army Airborne school 
at Fort Benning. I was finishing my 
two weeks of training at the school; 
all that remained was jumping from 
‘in fright,” 


going 


an airplane i in flight—or, ‘ 


as the troopers say. 

I had stood the test of the 35-foot 
tower, the where 
most of the youths dropped out. | 
had succeeded at the 250-foot tow- 
er, a miniature Eiffel tower, where 
New York ei. 


“big separator,’ 


*141 E. 65th St., City 
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a bad wind could send an errant 
trooper smashing into its waiting 
girders and into a long, bone-break- 
ing fall. 

I'd survived the long hours in the 
aircraft mock-up area, where inte- 
rior plane conduct was practiced to 
perfection, and the tiresome repeti- 
tions of the proper exit from an air- 
borne plane, so important to any 
man taking that first long step. 

Now, the instructors had washed 
their hands of us. They had sweat- 
ed us out, and rather than wish us 
luck beforehand, they were 
to come around later to 
us after we'd 


1956, and reprinted with permission. 
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MEN OF THE 


made our first five jumps and qual- 
ied for parachutists’ wings. 

Long before sunrise, we had mus- 
tered for roll call and the truck ride 
to the near-by airfield. It was cold 
and damp at the airfield, and the 
roar of the C-46’s motors drowned 
out all nervous chatter. Lights 
showed dimly from the operation 
shack, and the flames from the 
planes’ exhausts cut eerie swaths 
along the termac. 

Forming long, single lines, we 
shuffled to the parachute mainte- 
nance warehouse and drew our 
chutes, sounding off with our 
names and serial numbers plus the 
number of the chute. If the chute 
fails to open, and they can’t identi- 
fy you, the chute number can al- 
ways be checked to see who packed 
the chute. 

Then, forming parallel lines fac- 
ing each other, we fitted chutes, 
helping one another to make sure 
no straps were twisted; that the 
safety forks were in the quick-re- 
lease box, where the leg and shoul- 
der straps fastened and locked; that 
the bridle knot that tied the static 
line to the canopy of the chute was 
in order; that reserve chutes were 
secure and showing their little in- 
spection leads. 

The pale false dawn slithered up 
in the east, and lay across the ho- 
rizon. The parachute-maintenance 
men, colorfully bedecked with red 
baseball caps, passed along the 
ranks, laughing and joking among 
themselves, checking and double- 
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checking each man. An_ officer 
called for silence, and read off the 
jump manifests, lists with approxi- 
mately 30 names and the number 
of the plane they were assigned to. 

“O.K. Saddle up and move out. 
No talking!” Who felt like talking 
with 40 pounds of chute cramping 
and pulling at his body, forcing 
him to walk like a Texas cow dite 
after the last roundup? 

Then we stood on the airdrome. 
The concrete runway was hard and 
friendless beneath our feet, and the 
planes’ prop blasts threatened to 
blow us down the field. The jump- 
master stood in our plane’s open 
door grinning at us. What was so 
funny? The ladder was aluminum, 
and slippery, and I needed a hand 
up to get myself inside my first air- 
plane. 

The plane was no commercial 
airliner! The coal-bucket seats were 
side by side, like those in the old 
streetcars. I found my seat, and 
plopped down. Even now, the sweat 
was starting to gather, but glancing 
around, I saw the others perspiring 
liberally, so I felt more at ease. 

Fifteen men to a side, we faced 
each other with not even a word 
for old friends. The pilot came 
through, delivering jump _instruc- 
tions and emergency orders for pos- 
sible air accidents. Then the j jump- 
master, still grinning, pulled up the 
aluminum steps. Without a glance 
at us, he grasped the two anchor- 
line cables that ran the length of 
the fuselage, and lifted his bulky 
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frame clear of the floor. The cables 
sagged slightly, but held. 

The aluminum fuselage reverber- 
ated until I thought it would shake 
itself to pieces; went back on its 
haunches; and roared down the run- 
way. I was the third man in my 
stick of 15 troopers. Through the 
open door, I could see the gray 
haze of the runway flash past, and 
then it pulled away from us, sink- 
ing lower and lower. The roar of 
the engines diminished when we 
leveled “oft at 1,000 feet above Geor- 
gia’s red clay and sand. The drop 
zone was only a few flying minutes 


away; already the C-46 heal banked 


and made its run for it. We weren't 
going to have much time to think 


about this jump. 

“Are you happy?” 
jumpmaster. 

“Yeh!” This from us in not such 
loud tones. 

“Is everybody going to jump?” 

“Yeh!” 

The jumpmaster stuck his head 
out the open doorway to watch for 
the jump panels on the ground 
marking the jump zone. The 130- 
mile-per-hour wind ruffled the flesh 
of his neck into deep folds. 

He turned, grinning, and yelled, 
“Get ready!” 

I took the static line in my right 
hand, and slammed my left foot 
down hard. 

“Stand up!” 

The men wavered, and struggled 
up out of their seats. 


“Hook up!” 
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I reached for the steel cable that 
ran overhead the length of the 
plane, hooked the snap fastener on 
the end of the static line over the 
cable, and yanked down hard. With 
shaking hands, I inserted the cotter 
pin to make sure it didn’t unlock. 
Some of the fellows had trouble 
with their pins: the insertion holes 
seemed to shrink and the pins to 
expand. 

“Check equipment! Sound off 
for equipment check! First man 
shuffle and stand in the door!” 

I watched a buddy from Mil- 
waukee shuflle forward, throw his 
static line along the anchor-line 
cable to the rear of the plane so 
that it would be out of the door- 
wav; watched him grasp the side of 
the door with his left hand, pivot, 
and stand in the door. I watched 
his face. He was looking straight 
ahead at the horizon rather than at 
the ground; his jaws moved method- 
ically, working on a large wad of 
gum. I wondered if I would be as 
cool as he looked. 

The buzzer sounded, and the red 
light flashed. We were over the 
jump panels. 

“Go!” 

The door was empty. My buddy 
was gone. The second man ‘shuffled 
forward, repeating the first man’s 
actions. The jumpmaster patted him 
on the rear, and he was gone. 

Then the jumpmaster turned, 
looked at me, and with his left fore- 
finger beckoned me forward. “Shuf- 
fle, shuffle, starboard door! Left foot 
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forward like a rhumba. Keep that 
right arm up! Don’t let the static 
line slip under it, or you'll lose your 
arm when the chute opens. Now 
the door. Grasp it! Throw the static 
line, hard! Pivot! The right foot 
comes around—slam it down hard! 
Toe over the edge of the doorway!” 

Now was the time for my quick 
prayer. Was this for real? Was I 
crazy? What was I doing here? 
What ever made me decide to be a 
paratrooper? I must remember to 
count. 

The open doorway beckoned. I 
was framed in it now with both 
arms extended, hands flat against 
the outside of the plane. I looked 
down. Squares, big and green, small 
and brown. The earth made sense 
when viewed from the air. 

I felt the pat on my seat. I leaned 
back into the plane, then hurtled 
forward, pulling myself out with 
my hands and pushing off with my 
right foot. The instant my hands 
left the plane’s side they grasped 
for the reserve chute. My chin went 
down on my chest, and my legs 
straightened out and came together 
as though I was at attention on the 
parade ground. 

I started to count, “One thousand, 
two thousand, three thousand.” If 
the chute didn’t open then, your 
right hand pulled hard on the re- 
serve-chute handle. At 1,000 feet, 
counting as I did gives the main 
chute three seconds to open. If it 
doesn’t open, you have five seconds 
to pull your reserve parachute, or 


streamer, before you hit the ground. 

I jumped out of the plane at a 
90° angle. The prop blast caught 
me, and turned me so that I was 
facing the rear of the plane. The 
C-46's tail wing looked like it was 
going to hit me in the stomach; 
then I zoomed under it and started 
falling fast. My static line, hooked 
to the cable, unraveled its 15 feet 
of length, pulled the back pack off 
my main chute as I fell; it pulled 
four feet of the chute from the 
pack, and then broke at the bridle 
cord. I was falling free. 

I opened my eyes. I watched my 
boots rise higher and higher, and 
then go up past my head. There 
was a_ sickening feeling in my 
stomach, and a noise like a train 
rushing through a tunnel. At 
“Three thous—” I heard the risers 
singing past my head, and _ braced 
myself. 

I had left the plane at 130 miles 
an hour. Now I had slowed down 
to about 90-100 mph when the 
chute opened. From that speed to 
absolute zero mph meant a smash- 
ing halt, called opening shock. My 
rigorous physical exercise stood me 
in good stead. It was like crashing 
into a stone wall. 

Slightly dazed, yet happy that 
the clause had opened, I took a 
quick look around, saw no one near; 
and then I reached high on the 
parachute risers, raised myself, arch- 
ing my back, to check the c canopy. 
It was in beautiful shape: no torn 
panels nor shroud lines. 
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For a few seconds, the 
silent as I hung 800 feet over the 
earth. The next moment, the air 
was filled with “Slip away; look 
out below; slip to your right; to 
your rear; get off my chute!” 


Was 


I was getting quite pleased with 


myself for having through 
with the jump when I noticed that 
the earth, which had been lying 
dormant, was now rushing up at 
me as if to smash me back into the 
airplane. I didn’t realize how fast 
you fall even with a chute. 

Looking down to make sure I 
wasn't going to land on any trees 
or rocks, I went into the prepare-to- 
land attitude: hands high on the 
risers, feet together, toes pointed 
down, head up, and eyes on the 
horizon. “Don’t look down; you'll 
tighten up and break your legs 
when you hit.” 

My boots drove five inches 
the clay. Then my thighs hit, and 
next I was on my back, protecting 
my face with my hands to keep any 
stumps or brush from te: wing at my 
eyes. The chute collapsed ‘with a a 
sigh, settling slowly over. I lay still 
bax a minute, feeling the coolness 
of the silk on my face. 

“O.K., trooper, let's 
only one!” 


That was No. 


gone 


into 


go! That’s 


1, and the easiest 
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jump for me, because never having 
jumped from a plane I had to ex- 
perience it to know what it feels 
like. Old jumpers could tell you 
what it was like, but not until 
you had actually made one did you 
know the true reactions: the nerv- 
ousness and fear in the plane; the 
sickening fall; the body-smashing 
opening shock; the dangers of en- 
tanglement in the air; the j jarring 
jolt of hitting the ground. 

After the first one, it was just a 
job that had to be done and with 
not much relish. Illusion was gone; 
reality and knowledge had taken its 
place. 

If war comes, would I go Air- 
borne again? Ha! Absolutely! Men 
of the Airborne, volunteers all, are 
romanticists, who still believe in 
knights in shining armor. They are 
men of strength, physically and 
mentally. They are men of pride, 
in themselves and in their outfit. 
They are men of courage of mind 
and heart, of the courage that 
makes them hook up when their 
legs have turned to boiled macaro- 
ni. They are, above all, men who 
believe in a Supreme Being: God, 
for most of them; for others, at least 
the assurance that there is Some- 
thing or Someone especially inter- 
ested in their welfare. 


QS 


Sicn observed in a local ice-cream 


parlor: 


“Teen-age spoken here.” 


A. E. Downey. 
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A 29-year-old Wisconsin Cistercian 
is artist, teacher, prison reformer, 
parole officer, but, above all, priest 


HE COUPLE explained belliger- 
ently to the young monk-artist 
that they were getting a divorce; 
they had promised to come and see 
him, but nothing he could tell 
them would change their minds. 
He listened quietly while they bit- 
terly enumerated their grievances. 
“While I think over your prob- 
lem, why don’t you go out in the 
workshop and design yourselves 
new wedding rings?” Father Robert 
asked. 

Rebelliously, they repeated that 
they had come to get rid of the 
old pair. But Father insisted that 
he would not attempt to help them 
unless they did as he asked. They 
lingered at the studio until mid- 
night and returned many times in 
the next weeks. After completing 
the rings, they forged a silver fork, 
spoon, and cup for their baby and 
the father began a_black-walnut 
crib. At the end of six weeks, Fa- 
ther Robert walked into the work- 
shop where the couple was _ en- 
grossed in a project and told them 
he was ready to discuss their prob- 


remark. 

“But we don’t have a problem 
any more.” 

This story typifies dozens told 
about the gentle-voiced, youthful 
Father Robert Jeliffe, a Cistercian 
monk who is director of the Da- 
mascus Art studio at Okauchee, 
Wis. His studio has become not 
only a mecca for those interested in 
liturgical art but also a haven for 
the problem-ridden. 

“Many people ask me if they may 
come to the studio and make some- 
thing,” Father says. “Even as they 
ask I know they have a difficulty. 
But the workshop gives them a rea- 
son to come. It’s easier than an- 


* 1700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. January, 1956. © 1956 by Today Magazine, and 
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46 
nouncing they have a problem. And 
they go away not only at peace, 
but with a new hobby and interest.” 

The studio and its 29-year-old 
director attract all ages and groups: 
seminarians, young children, en- 
gaged couples, entire families, teen- 
age parolees, and medical groups 
interested in Father’s views on oc- 
cupational therapy. All these have 
learned the way to this modern 
Damascus. 

Hugging the bank of Lake Ocono- 
mowoc, the ultramodern red-brick 
studio is a wing of the mellowed 
monastery building of the Cister- 
cians of Our Lady of Spring Bank. 
At Spring Bank’s silver-jubilee cele- 
bration in 1953, Cardinal Stritch 
was presented with a chalice created 
by Father Robert, the first product 
of the new studio. In his accept- 
ance, the cardinal recalled urging 
the monks when they immigrated 
from Europe to make their monas- 
tery a center of the liturgical crafts. 
Father Robert's ordination the year 
before had been a unique occasion, 
for he was the first American or- 
dained in the Order after the Cis- 
tercians’ two-decade struggle to 
establish themselves in the U.S. 

Father Robert grew up in Pine 
Ridge, $.D., where his father 
teaches at the Sioux Indian-reserva- 
tion school. He counts his child- 
hood among the Sioux as the most 
important influence in developing 
his artistic interests. 

“The Indians’ integrity of ma- 
terial and design made a deep im- 
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pression on me,” Father says. “I 
was always interested in fine arts, 
but I also wanted to be a priest. 
It was divine providence that I 
found a place where I could com- 
bine the priesthood and art.” 

Following his ordination in 1952, 
Father Robert did further graduate 
work in theology, psychology, and 
fine arts at the Catholic University 
of America in Washington, D. C. 
Two more facets of the youne 
monk’s experience were dev eloped 
there. In addition to his studies, he 
was chaplain of a federal peniten- 
tiary near Washington and did re- 
habilitation work at the army’s 
Walter Reed hospital. Both activities 
left a deep impression on his per- 
sonality. 

“The warden told me that he felt 
the rehabilitation program at the 
penitentiary needed revision. ‘We 
don’t rehabilitate, Father,’ he said. 
‘We are given a robber, and ten 
years later we return to the world 
a robber with a prison record.’ 

“We based our new program on 
the premise that the mentally ill 
must be given work that not merel\ 
occupies ‘thes time but makes them 
use their minds as well,” Father 
explains. “Under the old system, 
the prisoners were working on as- 
sembly-line production, doing the 
same _ stereoty ped job every. day. 
Their work did not chi illenge their 
minds. We taught the prisoners 
architecture, jewelry making, and 
fine silver work. The convicts com- 
pletely redecorated the prison chap- 
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el, their dining hall, and even the 
warden’s office.” 

Father Robert’s new program met 
with such success that he has since 
received requests from seven other 
federal prisons to draw up plans 
for similar creative rehabilitation 
courses. In conjunction with this 
work, Father Robert has conducted 
a survey among inmates of several 
federal prisons. 

The survey featured a question- 
naire with three simple but reveal- 
ing questions. “Do you ever remem- 
ber hearing good music played in 
your cong was answered Yes by 
only 10% of the inmates. “Do you 
tec your home as beautiful 
and your mother as_ attractive?” 
brought Yes from only 11%. In the 


third part, the men were asked if 


they could remember working in 
a home workshop with their father 
or going hunting or fishing with 
him; only 16% could say Yes. 
“The tragedy of these prisons,” 
Father continues as he warms to 
one of his favorite subjects, “is 
that most of the men in them are 
by no means subnormals. Many of 
these men have superior IQ's. For 
example, a group of fellows came to 
me when I was chaplain and asked 
if I would get them some books. 
The list consisted of advanced phys- 
ics, electronics, and chemistry texts. 
I could not even understand some 
of the titles. But with no previous 
experience and working only with 
these books, they built me a tele- 
vision set. They made all the tubes, 





including the picture tube, in the 
chemistry lab.” 

“Our homes, our schools, and 
our neighborhoods are failing these 
young people,” the monk continued. 
“Give youngsters a chance to create, 
and they won't be destructive.” 

Some of Father's gentleness leaves 
him as he talks of this waste of 
youth. And he has more than his 
theories to support his opinions. 
Despite his own happy youth, he 
has had unusual success working 
with reformatory parolees. He has 
had as many as 12 paroled to him 
at one time. He finds them jobs, 
guides them, and works with them 
Asked if he has trouble getting 
them to report, he answered, “No, 
they come so often I don’t even 
have to set up regular appoint- 
ments. They’re lonely, and all they 
need is someone interested in them.” 

Combining these various voca- 
tions—art director, retreat master, 
teacher, psychologist, prison reform- 
er, and parole oficer—does not seem 
strange to Father Robert. First and 
alveovs a priest, he believes a true 
Christian must be “all things to all 
people.” But his friends marvel at 
the ability of this young monk to 
spread his activities so chin without 
diluting the strength of any. With 
all his outside interests, he still 
maintains the strict monastic life 
of the Cistercian. He rises at 4.30, 
and is often working until mid- 
night, teaching his weekly night 
course on art at Marquette uni- 
versity, counselling, or filling a 
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heavy schedule of speaking engage- 
ments. 

While all these outside activities 
continue, the program at Damascus 
is on a y, all-day, late- 
into-the-evening schedule. Certain 
groups, like the doctors and nurses, 
meet at an appointed time. Many 
women’s clubs 
studio, staying 
for lectures and demonstrations. 
The studio’s alumni even include 
faculty members of Nashotah house, 
a nearby Episcopalian seminary. 

Each August since its opening, 
the studio has conducted a three- 
week summer session. The en- 
rollees live at the manor house on 
the monastery grounds. Single per- 
sons and couples attend, combining 
their art study and craftwork with 
the serenity of the monastery at- 
mosphere in the beautiful setting 
of what at one time was Wiscon- 
sin’s most luxurious lake estate. The 
monastery has conducted laymen’s 
years, and as retreat- 


seven-day, 


organizations and 
make tours of the 


retreats for \ 
master for the last two years Father 
Robert has become known to thou- 
of week-end retreatants. 

In the informal atmosphere of 
his studio, Father Robert generally 
permits his students to work with 
whatever they like. His own work 
is tastefully incorporated into the 
studio decorations: stations of the 
cross, a tremendous metal crucifix, 
wood and metal plaques of the 
saints, a stone In addi- 
tion, the lecture room features ex- 
hibits by others; a Milwaukee couple 


sands 


madonna. 
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and their six and_ seven-year-old 
daughters had a month-long exhibit 
last fall. 

A typical day in the workshop 
can find a girl weaving material for 
a spring ounkt: a young man mak- 
ing a plywood couch ond chairs in 
preparation for his marriage. Some 
paint, some sculpt, others work 
with stained glass. One wooden 
stump in the workshop bears the 
preliminary knife wounds of kin- 
dergarten-aged Mike's first carving. 
Equipment includes a large firing 
kiln, an electric furnace, a stone- 
cutting and polishing machine, and 
power equipment for woodworking. 

Last summer, the workrooms were 
dominated by a group of collegiate- 
looking young men in T-shirts, de- 
signing and making chalices, pyxes, 
and patens. They were the senior 
seminarians from St. Francis semi- 
nary in St. Francis, Wis. Their 
project not only provided creative 
satisfaction but saved them each 
$100 to $200. Several worked their 
mothers’ engagement diamonds or 
other family gems into chalices. 

This monastic center of liturgical 
crafts recalls the powerful force of 
the medieval monastery in the life 
of a community. The monks hope 
to make it “an art and allied cul- 
ture” center, with the eventual addi- 
tion of a priest trained in music. 
Only a half mile off one of Wiscon- 
sin’s busiest highways, Spring Bank 
makes an oasis o peace and beauty 
in a world where these qualities 
are increasingly hard to find. 
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Bring Back the Family Dinner 


Modern modes of life tend to isolate children from parents 


OR YEARS THE symbol of the 
typical American family has 
been a picture of mother, father, 
and smiling youngsters gathered 
round the dronat table. The symbol 
has gone out of date. The sad but 
blunt truth is that the nightly fami- 
ly meal has become optional pro- 
cedure in many households, while 
in others it has now come to be 
as obsolete as homemade ice cream. 
Today, likely as not, junior is 
dining by TV screenlight while his 
older brother bursts in, gets stoked 
up, and bursts out again. Mean- 
while, dad is still at the office, on 
the commuter train, or battling 
trafic. Sister may be primping for 
a date. In many ‘homes, the family 
manages to get ‘off to an even start, 
but the kids. ‘Gaiele 3 in a few minutes 
and are gone with the wind. 

And what does it all mean? 
Every expert in every related field 
to whom we spoke agreed on this 
double-barreled conclusion. 

1. The nightly get-together is 
more important to the acuel. men- 
tal, and even physical strength of 
the individual members dion most 
people realize. 

2. If the custom has vanished in 





your home, it can be revived more 
easily than you think. 

Incidentally, these authorities 
make it very clear that many fami- 
lies still dine as a unit and have no 
intention of dropping the ritual. 
Further, the de-emphasis is con- 
fined chiefly to city and suburban 
homes. But a nation-wide trend 
away from the family evening meal 
is plainly evident. 

Proof comes from a variety of 
sources, most recent of which is a 
coast-to-coast survey conducted by 
the Youth Research institute, which 
studies the tastes, habits, and opin- 
ions of the younger set. Lester 
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Rand, president, reported that only 
29% of 4,310 teen- agers dine regu- 
larly with their parents, regularly 
being defined as more than three 
times a week. The vast majority of 
the rest said they either ate out, ate 
by themselves or with just their 
brothers and sisters or in each other’s 
homes most of the time, rarely more 
than once or twice a week with 
their entire families. Another sur- 
3,517 sub-teeners revealed 
five-to-12 group is also 
habit of family 


vey of 
that this 
abandoning the 
dining, Rand said. 
Corroboration came from Eugene 
Gilbert, president of Gilbert Youth 
Research Co., pioneer fact-finding 
organization in the youth field. 
Simniler reactions came from mar- 
riage counselors, 
perts, and psychologists. 
What's behind ‘this movement 
away from a_ traditional custom? 
Suburbanitis is one. Points out 
Dr. George H. Grosser, instructor 
of sociology at Queens college, New 
York, “The distance between fa- 
ther’s place of work and home has 
increased. He frequently gets home 
late, and children can’t wait.” 
Extra leisure, strangely enough, 
is another cause. Dr. Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., social psychologist at 
the Russell Sage foundation and a 
former Conell university dean, ex- 
plains, “Everyone has much more 
to do these days, inside and outside 
the home, but the day still has not 
been expanded beyond the custom- 
ary 24-hour limit. Something has 
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to be sacrificed, and too often it’s 
the full-family meal.” 

Still another major culprit is tele- 
vision, which concentrates its major 
shows for young people between 5 
and 7 p.m. Actually, there is less 
whole-family eating in front of TV 
now than a few years back, but 
the small fry still yammer for the 
set and in many cases, get their 
way. The Rand _ sub- cn survey, 
for instance, showed that 77% often 
eat dinner while watching TV and 
nearly four in ten claim it as a 
regular practice. 

The Rand organization unearthed 
a few other interesting reasons for 
7 decline in family dining, 

1. Heavy dating. Girls skip din- 
ner so that they can eat later with 
the crowd or their dates. (This has 
repercussions. Notes Rand, “We 
have found that boys are noticeably 
disturbed over this. Girls on dates 
are hungrier, and the boys have to 
feed them more.” ) 

2. Female dieting. Some teen 
girls, extremely weight-conscious be- 
cause of active social lives, do con- 
siderable dieting. “Consequently,” 
the Rand study states, “they don’t 
wish to eat with the family, where 
they are tempted and often ordered 
to eat more.” 

3. Parental nagging. “Teen-agers,” 
Rand discovered, “actually are not 
too anxious to eat with their folks. 
Because of their actions, spending, 
dating, make-up, insufficient study- 
ing, they are openly criticized at 
the dinner table, something they 
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would naturally prefer to avoid.” 

Is all this meal stuff much ado 
about nothing? By no means, say 
experts on family life. They point 
out that the family meal is a big 
contributing factor to the solidarity 
of the group and the security of the 
individual members. 

Several marriage counselors 
serted that the family meal looms 
large as a means of preserving fami- 
ly harmony. One marriage coun- 
selor told us that of the 300 troubled 
families his organization helps each 
year, fewer than two or three have 
a custom of getting together at least 
once during ‘i day. 

And hoaaihe meals are important, 
too, from the health standpoint. 
Nutritionists say that meals _pre- 
pared for everyone are better, and 
are eaten in relaxed, happy  sur- 
roundings. Dr. Norman Kemler, 
who is associated with the New 
York City Health department's Nu- 
trition bureau, says, “A meal under 
pleasant conditions with people you 
love is far better nutritionally than 
a quick meal bolted down alone.” 

How about it? Want to reactivate 
the family dinner in your home? 
Here are a few suggestions. 

Establish a schedule. This is 
basic. Have a conclave, and pick 
a time convenient for all or most. 
Have it plainly understood by all 
hands that this is henceforth “din- 
ner time” in your household, that it 
can be stretched a little either way, 
but that everyone is expected home. 

2. Show and Tell. Grade-school 


as- 
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teachers have an interesting game 
for younger pupils called Shaw and 
Tell which lends itself admirably 
to the family table when the meal 
is over, or even between courses. 
Each child either shows an object 
and discourses about it, or tells an 
incident that occurred during the 
day. Parents show and tell too, of 
course. (Dad and mom: might be 

painless way of imparting some 
needed instruction, too!) 

3. International meals. Once a 
week, make the main dish a foreign 
one. Let the family choose the 
country, a new one each week. 
Mother can get a recipe from the 
librarv. 

4. Honorary menu planners. Set 
up a schedule whereby each mem- 
ber gets a chance to phe his own 
menu on a specific day, father in- 
cluded. Everyone thus gets a favor- 
ite dish and will look een to 
his turn. (Mother, of course, guides 
the honorary dietician, suggesting, 
and thereby teaching, properly bal- 
anced meals.) To heighten the 
sense of participation, youngsters 
can be encouraged to help buy the 
food, prepare, and even serve it. 

5. Table talk. Many parents un- 
wittingly have caused the younger 
family members to lose interest in 
dining together by indulging in 
long husband-wife discussions on 
business and social matters. It’s a 
serious mistake. Keep the conversa- 
tion general and at the kids’ level. 

The family meal can make a 
comeback. It’s well worth the effort. 
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This Is Your CYO 


It’s a complicated organization with 
room for 7 million young people 


|HREE TEEN-AGE gang leaders 
| walked men nacingly into a 
|_—-__} parish-canteen dance inthe 
Bronx. The music stopped. Couples 
froze. In the hush, one girl ex- 
cused herself to the boy she was 
dancing with and went to welcome 
the young hoodlums. 

The trio listened to her coldly. 
Then they moved uneasily in her 
wake toward the punch bowl. The 
music resumed, and the dancing. 
Other girls came over, smiling, and 
fell into conversation as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened. 
Munching cookies, the three forgot 
to look loutish. Soon, they, too, 
were dancing. Today, they are 
regulars. The; gang is a thing of the 
past. 

On the coaching bench at Ford- 
ham’s Coffey field, Sister Barbara 
Mary screams, “Now watch him 
steal second. He’s a thief! Attaboy, 
Richie, that’s my Richie!” Sister is 
coach of the Madonna House midg- 
et baseball team (top age: 14) on 
Manhattan’s lower East Side. It is 
a good team, but this time, in spite 
of Sister’s larcenous Richie, it will 
lose to St. Joseph’s of Staten Island, 
4-1. 

In Lansing, 


Mich., 


a teen-age 
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By James C. G. Conniff 








polio victim has just come home 
from the hospital. Faced with an 
invalid’s existence, he begins to lose 
heart. The main problem: no way 
of getting his wheel chair up and 
down stairs. Then other teen-agers 
hear about it, and build a ramp, 
make a game of the twice-daily 
engineering feat. They even learn 
the rehabilitation crafts the con- 
valescent brought home, and set up 
a healthy competition with him. 
Slowly, the boy is rejoining society. 

A 24-year-old mechanic in Jersey 
City piles into his car after supper 
and picks up half a dozen blind 
men at St. Joseph’s home for their 
regular trip to St. Bridget’s in 
Newark. There Father Richard Mc- 
Ginnis and Father John Hourihan 
have a spirited program going: 
choral groups, socials, reading, in- 
struction, all kinds of entertain- 
ment. 

“Losing compression in two cyl- 
inders,” one of the blind men mur- 
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murs, his head cocked. “May save 
you a valve job if you get right at 
it.” The young volunteer chauffeur 
grins in wonder. His own trained 
mechanic’s ears have detected noth- 
ing. 

But his heart has. Like 7 million 
other American Catholics between 
the ages of seven and 30, he is an 
active part of the highly diversified 
youth program which in just five 
years has embraced three-fourths of 
our 130 dioceses. Along with those 
in the above sampling, he repre- 
sents your CYO at its high-tempo, 
modern best. 

Twenty years ago there was no 
such thing as a Catholic Youth or- 
ganization. Pioneering Bishop Ber- 
nard Sheil’s fine youth work 
Chicago was a lone beacon on the 
American scene. Abroad, Hitler 
and Mussolini were lighting up the 
sky with their organized corruption 
of youth. 

Drawn to the one and alarmed 
by the other, the president of the 
Central Office of Catholic Action, 
Giuseppe Cardinal Pizzardo, urged 
the formation of a National Council 
of Catholic Youth in the U.S. to 
“promote Christian ideals and safe- 
guard the young from the many 
pitfalls they encounter. 

It was a big order. Ours is a vast 
country. What works in Omaha 
may not do at all in Tallahassee. 
But our hierarchy decided to try. 
In 1940 they added a Youth de- 
partment to the National Catholic 
Welfare conference. 


This was initially divided into a 
college or Newman club section, 
and a diocesan section for parishes. 
The Newman clubs had to weather 
harsh criticism, even from within 
the Church. But because they won 
out, elaborate physical plants today 
enable some 350,000 young Catho- 
lics at secular universities like IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota to remain close to 
their faith and make its influence 
felt. 

But even in Catholic colleges the 
new youth movement got off to a 
rugged start. It took three nose 
dives in a row with the 2nd World 
War, the hectic postwar enrollment 
period, and the Korean interrup- 
tion. Today, the National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students 
CnFccs) is a power for good, re- 
spected everywhere. 

The chronic fund shortage of the 
American undergraduate is well 
known. Yet, since 1951, NeEccs 
members have dredged from their 
own pockets $1% million to help 
needy college students in Europe. 
Recently, the federation’s modera- 
tor, Bishop James A. McNulty of 
Paterson, N.J., came up with a 
good idea that has already gone into 
effect. Since the NFccs provides 
thousands of catechism teachers for 
public-school children, why not col- 
lege scholarships for students from 
missionary regions in the U.S. who 
would make spreading the faith 
back home an integral part of their 
life’s work? Colleges in a position 
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to cooperate have done so. Others 
are expected to join soon. 

At the parish level, the Catholic 
youth movement is more complex. 
Parish councils coordinate all youth 
activities within the parish: Junior 
Holy Name, Boy Scouts, Colum- 
bian Squires, Sodality, Junior Catho- 
lic Daughters, athletic competitions, 
and social events. This prevents 
conflict, often makes for wider 
participation in a given undertak- 
ing than might otherwise be possi- 
ble. The heads of the various 
groups make up the parish council. 

Next step up is the deanery or 
district council. Delegates from the 
parishes meet once a month or so, 
channel information from the dio- 
cesan and national councils to the 
parishes, plan interparish activities, 
and exchange ideas and informa- 
tion. 

The diocesan council is con- 
cerned more with policy making 
than program planning. Through 
the diocesan youth director and the 
council flow the authority, direc- 
tion, and supervision of the bishop. 
For a fee of $15 a year, these dio- 
cesan councils federate with the 
National Council of Catholic Youth 
in Washington. 

The nccy is the executive arm of 
the newc’s Youth department. Un- 
der its director, Msgr. Joseph E. 
Schieder, it coordinates youth pro- 
grams on a nation-wide basis with- 
out in any way infringing diocesan 
authority or taking the interest of 
young people away from their 
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parish. The nocy believes that the 
parish is the center of Catholic 
life, and has a highly trained staff 
to help the diocesan councils make 
it even more so. 

This is accomplished by supply- 
ing enough suggestions and _plan- 
ning material to ~ make local youth 
activities meaningful all year long. 
In this way, the stage, the gym, the 
dance floor, the playing field, and 
the classroom become laboratories 
where boys and girls are taught how 
to apply Christian principles and 
develop Christian virtues. Among 
our 7 million Catholic youth, the 
nccy is responsible for hundreds 
of athletic teams alone each year. 

But Christian principle and Chris- 
tian virtue are not accidents of 
nature or the ball park. As Msgr. 
John J. Kiley, CYO director in the 
Newark, N. 1. archdiocese, puts it, 
“You can’t make a boy good by 
giving him a bat and ball. You've 
got to give him God. Getting the 
kids off the streets does not, by 
itself, make them better kids. The 
important thing is what they are 
doing while they are off the streets 
and why they are doing it. A pro- 
gram which dev elops only the body 
while neglecting the soul is missing 
its most glorious opportunities. 

The necy says Amen to this. 
From Washington streams a flood 
of carefully blueprinted ideas for 
retreats, days of recollection, reli- 
gious quizzes, marriage-preparation 
courses, Communion Sundays, daily- 
Mass campaigns during Lent and 
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May, Communion crusades, and 
national Communion days. As a re- 
sult, inroads have been made on the 
mixed-marriage problem and there 
is a heartening increase of Religious 
vocations. 

Probably the most 
event staged by the ncecy is Na- 
tional Catholic Youth week. Last 
October, it was officially proclaimed 
by the governors of 40 states. Its 
opening day, always scheduled to 
fall on the Feast of Christ the King, 
is National Catholic Youth Com 
munion Sunday. In 1955 more 
than 5 million young people went 
to Communion on that day. 

The man largely responsible for 
national integration of our youth 
programs is a genial, gray- haired 
priest who has heen in youth work 
since his ordination in 1935. Mon- 
signor Schieder went to Germany 
hoe the U.S. Air Force three years 
ago as advisor on youth. In 1954, 
he was in Tokyo for our State de- 
partment and uNEscO as youth 
advisor to the Southeast Asian con- 
ference. Last year, President Eisen- 
hower appointed the monsignor to 
his top committee of 16 for the 
Conference on Physical Fitness. 
Several years ago, Pope Pius XII 
named Father Schieder r as one of a 
board of seven to coordinate activi- 
ties of the Catholic youth of the 
world. 

People have known the Catholic 
youth movement as the cyo for so 
long now, especially in the New 
York and Chicago areas, that Mon- 


impressive 


signor Schieder’s newer alphabet 
combination, NCCy, at times con- 
fuses them. It shouldn’t. The form 
cyo itself has undergone a number 
of changes before the official name 
was determined: Catholic Youth 
organizations. It has fluctuated be- 
tween singular and plural. In Phila- 
delphia it has been cya, for Catho- 
lic Youth association. But by and 
large it is just a convenient label, 
now as famous as ymca, for any 
manifestation of the Catholic youth 
movement. 

The three-age grouping for all 
cyo work, 7-14, 14-18, and 18-30, 
is clear-cut for inherent good rea- 
sons. Boys and girls in ‘the 7-14 
bracket obv iously need the most 
adult supervision ‘and guidance, and 
they can be given it most effectively 
when kept together. Young people 
18-30, of course, need the least. The 
whole idea with them is ultimately 
to have them take over altogether, 
except for occasional advice from 
a moderator. 

The 14-18 group calls for the 
coolest adult heads, the nicest bal- 
ance of a restraining hand and 
gentle shove. The teen-ager’s emo- 
tional instability can be a_heart- 
breaker. But if it is channeled 
into the deeper currents of his 
natural idealism, experienced cyo 
people find, it often will develop 
into a satisfying sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The cyo today is big and vital 
business. There is no phase of 
youth interest that its professionally 
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laid-out programs do not embrace. 
Annual budgets run from a few 
thousand dollars in smaller dioceses 
to more than half a million in major 
metropolitan areas. So wholehearted 
has been the response of Catholic 
youth that former President Tru- 
man, deeply impressed with their 
achievements, consented to address 
their annual Nccy convention in 
St. Louis late last year. He wrote 
Monsignor Schieder that it was one 
of the two or three invitations to 
speak that he was accepting from 
among hundreds because he felt 
that in the hands of youth lies 
America’s future. 

Men like Gene Tunney, Jack 
Dempsey, and Eddie Eagan have 
also given their time generously to 
the cyo and never asked a penny. 
The way people feel about it was 


summed up neatly by Rocky Marci- 
ano, who, a while back, found that 
an article he’d written on champion- 
ship boxing for Collier's had been 
picked up by Tue Catuoric Dr 
GEST. 

The reprinting brought Rocky 
a handsome check. “Give it to the 
cyo,” Rocky told Father Bussard, 
Catuoiic Dicest editor. Father 
Bussard agreed, matched it with 
another check, and asked if the 
champ would like to make the 
presentation, with maybe a little 
speech. 

Said Rocky in awe, “Why would 
they want to listen to me? I'll be 
happy if they accept the money. 
They’re big folks.” 

And, with the cooperation of 
more and more adult helpers, bound 


to get bigger yet. 


= 


The photograph of her father and the 
phonograph of her mother. R. Binder 


He sat looking like an unplugged lamp. 
Christopher Isherwood 


[You are invited to submit 


Patter of little feet thundering through 
the house. Moss Hart 


Snowflake: raindrop in ermine. 
Mary C. Dorsey 


Tangerine: loose-leaf orange. 
Charles V. Mathis 


Crawl of the open road. 
Robert P. Abate 
Bees playing hopscotch on a rose. 
Mary J. Ursick 
He received the news with his eye- 
brows. John Galsworthy 


similar figures of speech, for which $2 


will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





Condensed from “Parade’’* 


Russta’s § uperathletes 


The Reds are making cold-war soldiers out 
of their weight lifters 


| [HE BIG SENSATION at the 
| Winter Olympics at Cor- 
| tina, Italy, in January was 
the Russian team, entered for the 
first time. From the very begin- 
ning, the Russian athletes swept 
the field, taking six gold medals 
in hockey, cross-country skiing, and 
speed skating. Russia was an easy 
first in unofficial team points, with 
the U.S. coming in fifth. 

Nikolai Romanov is Russia’s min- 
ister of sports. After it was all 
over, he announced in Cortina that 
Russia’s top ranking was “what we 
came for. We're going to be way 
out in front at the Summer Olympics 
in Melbourne, too,” he added. 

He’s probably right. 

That is the reluctant judgment 
of U.S. observers who scrutinized 
Red athletes and their astounding 
training program while touring the 
ussr last fall. Parade editor Jess 
Gorkin, who spent a month in the 
Soviet Union, reports, “The Rus- 
sians are out to develop a breed of 
superathletes who'll make us look 
like minor leaguers.” 


Frank Walsh, West Coast sports 


promoter who 
spent six weeks in 
Russia, adds, 
“Americans 
might as well be 
reconciled to the 
fact that the Rus- 
sians are going to 
win in Australia 
this time—and keep on winning in 
future games.” 

Officially, no country “wins” the 
Olympics; only individuals or teams 
receive awards. But U.S. entrants 
have dominated most major events 
for years, and the Soviets well 
know the propaganda value of beat- 
ing our athletes in particular and 
the rest of the world’s in general. 
Thus they have embarked on a 
massive program to train their best 
athletes for international competi- 
tion. The program is run with a 
cold-blooded detachment that would 
amaze Americans, used to thinking 
of sports as something to be en- 
joyed. But to the Russians, sports 
are only a means to an end. 

Up till 1950, Russian athletes 
were low on the sport world’s totem 
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pole. (They had never even com- 
peted in the Olympics.) Their 
climb began when the All-Union 
Committee of Sport and Culture, 
centered in Moscow, set up a single 
program of sports training that ev- 
ery Soviet athlete and coach is re- 
quired to follow. 

Supervising this program are lo- 
cal committees in factories, collec- 
tive farms, schools, and __ sports 
clubs. The committees hustle out 
young men and women to compete 
in more than 60 state-approved 
sports; these give each young Rus- 
sian, at the very least, a conn body 
that’s pledged to communism. 

The very best athletes compete 
to become students at one of Rus- 
sia’s 13 Institutes of Physical Cul- 
ture. At one school, 526 crack ath- 


letes applied; 150 were" accepted. 
The lucky ones spend four years 
at an institute, are graded into three 


classes: “superspecialists,” who are 
athletes of Olympic caliber; second- 
drawer athletes, who'll be trained 
to coach; and lesser lights, who are 
molded into physical-training in- 
structors. 

All are hammered out with ma- 
chine-shop precision. Besides learn- 
ing anatomy and physiology so that 
they ‘ll know what leasinien bodies 
can and can’t do, the students study 
the playing form of the world’s top 
athletes. They go to school six days 
a week, spend 20 to 24 hours in the 
classroom and 12 to 18 on the field. 

The Russians frankly admit that 
they subsidize athletes. It costs 
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about $2,500 a year to train one 
athlete at an institute. Russian 
coaches and athletes are paid, and 
paid well. An institute teacher, for 
ex cample, gets $500 to $750 a 
month. (/ An unskilled Russian work- 

man is paid only $175 to $200 a 
A first-vear athlete at the 
institute gets about $70 a month 
for 12 months, though he at- 
tends school ony nine (Septe »mber 
through May); a fourth-year stu- 
dent receives Je $100 a month, 
plus room, board, and all other ex- 
penses. 

I visited a typical institute at Tif- 
lis, capital of Georgia in the south- 
ern ussr. The school, housed in a 
four-story building, has 79 teachers 
and 520 students, about 100 of 
whom are women. The students 
are taught a broad range of non- 
sports subjects, including meteor- 
ology, languages, chemistry, psy- 
chology ; ad. as in all Soviet schools, 
heavy doses of Marxist philosophy. 
But about three-quarters of their 
time is spent boning up on body 
structure or working out in the 
gym, the pool, or the athletic field. 

“Skull sessions” for the students 
are crammed with helpful tips by 
top athletes from all over the world. 
This information comes from Mos- 
cow, where it has been plucked 
from films and scouting reports. A 
staff of experts pores over new films 
and reports each day, painstakingly 
correcting and updating the volu- 
minous data already stored away in 
cavernous files. The result, usually 


month. ) 
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put in the form of charts, is 
drummed into the athletes until it 
sticks. 

Outside the institutes, there is an 
equal devotion to sports among the 
public. There are huge stadiums in 
nearly all cities, pe they’re filled 
for the minor sports, like mass cal- 
isthenics, as well as for the major 
ones. In Moscow I saw marathon- 
ers wending their way down crowd- 
ed streets. The object was to re- 
mind the public of the importance 
of sports. 

The names of Russia’s finest ath- 
letes are unknown to the man in 
Moscow’s streets. For him there 
are no Babe Ruths, Joe DiMaggios 
or Jack Dempseys: the Kremlin 
frowns on hero-worshiping of ath- 
letes. 

Even dictators, though, can’t stop 
feminine hearts from fluttering. As 
a result, some athletes get shriller 
cheers than the rest, are even fol- 
lowed in the streets by an admiring 
pack. One Soviet official w ryly com- 
mented, “There are bobby-soxers i in 
every country.” 

The sports commissars keep a 
tight rein on this adulation, how- 
ever. If an athlete shows signs of 
letting the cheers go to his. head, 
he’s briskly spanked by a scornful 
article in one of Russia’s four sports 
magazines. These are widely read, 
since the top newspapers, Izvestia 
and Pravda, don’t carry sports pages. 


Don’t SEEK to be doing what you like; like what you do. 


Russian athletes work hard, train 
five or six days a week all year. 
Though a few of the top athletes, 
like institute students, do nothing 
but train, most Soviet athletes have 
jobs, and practice in their spare 
time. All, however, must toe a rig- 
orous mark, since the All-Union 
committee has set up classes in 
each event; a sprinter who equals 
a world record, for instance, is 
dubbed a “Master of Sport,” while 
teammates are put in classes 1, 0, 
11, and so on, depending on how 
close they have come to the record. 
Thus the athletes regularly rise and 
fall in class as their own perform- 
ances get better or worse and world 
records improve. 

Soviet eagerness to be tops in ev- 
ery sport is shown by an unusual 
new experiment. In the past, Rus- 
sia produced practically no tennis 
players; now, despite lack of facil- 
ities and unfavorable climate, chil- 
dren under ten are being divided 
into groups and given rigorous in- 
struction. Each group uses a differ- 
ent coaching system. The system 
which turns out the best racquet 
squads will then be used through- 
out the ussr. 

Whether that system will win a 
Davis cup remains to be seen, but 
this already is clear: in tennis as in 
every other game, the Russians are 
out, coldly “al methodically, to 
conquer the sports world. 


Mrs. S. Lee. 





Fishermen's Festival 
of the Holy Ghost 

















Every year, the fisherfolk of Tiete, 
Brazil’s Venice, celebrate a spectac- 
ular religious festival. It is the Fiesta 
of the Holy Ghost, an ancient pag- 
eant which finds its roots in his- 
toric Portugal. 

The tradition was inaugurated 
centuries ago to pay homage to the 
Holy Ghost, or Divino. It survived 
the centuries, and was established 
in Tiete by the thousands of fami- 
lies who immigrated there from 
Portugal. 

Carrying paddles, the tools of their 
profession, shouldered like rifles, the 
fishermen assemble in the market 
place waiting for the festaeiros, the 
town’s rich, who foot the bill for.the 
festivities, to join them. They also 
wait for the musicians to begin play- 
ing their guitars and drums. Silence 
falls. It is broken by the salvo from 
colonial firearms which are dis- 
charged by the polcarinhos—men 
chosen especially for the job. The 
salvo is the signal for the fishermen 
to form an arch with crossed pad- 
dles. The guard of honor lifts oars 
in salute while an emblem of a 
white dove, symbolizing the Holy 
Ghost, is carried under the arch. 

Headed by musicians and fisher- 
men, the procession solemnly moves 
down to the river’s edge. In a ver- 
dant setting, the boats begin their 
stately regatta. This event is the 
climax of the festival, as it has been 
for years. At the conclusion of fes- 
tivities, evening services are held in 
the tiny church. The fishermen 
bring oars to be blessed. 


\ 


- 
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The Fishermen of 'Tiete hold to: 
an unbroken chain of tradition, 
(Above) One takes his grand- 
child to participate in the an- 
cient festival. (Below) Father 








During the festival, native 
musicians play Portuguese 
folk songs which date 
back to the days when 
Portuguese explorers 
roamed the seas of the 
world. These haunting 
melodies with a gypsy 
strain evoke nostalgic 
memories, particularly for 
the oldsters. Consequent- 


ly, encore after encore is 


requested. Youngsters, too, 
have the same love of mu 
sic as their parents. 
A musical trio enlivens the gay but deeply religious show. Below, 


girl chosen as Tiete’s Angel for the day. e 





A woman who belongs to Tiete’s group of 
sponsors holds the emblem of the Divino. 


[he gala procession is attended by 


everybody in the town. Xcligious 


The classical features of this fish- 
costumes are worn by many of the 


erman are typical of many Tiete 
women, and the ceremony is car- fishermen. Below, two of them 
ried on with religious fervor and parade. 
impressive solemnity. Families make 

their own costumes, working 
throughout the year and vying with 

each odes in their efforts to be the 

most decorative. 

Throughout the long hours of the 
procession, people pray continuous- 

ly not only for loved ones who have 

died, but also for the living mem- 

bers of their family. They pray fer- 

vently that God will send bountiful 

catches to the fishermen through 

the coming year. 

All classes participate in the solemn 

festival. The people listen attentive- 

ly to the sermon. Nothing in the 

procedure is changed from the orig- 

inal. The festival is fun, but the re- 

ligious interludes are solemn. 





Like crossed spears, the paddles of the barefooted boatmen form a lane of honor 
for the symbol of the Holy Ghost, which will soon be carried past. 


+ Canoe lines up in the river for the grand 
parade downstream. 


The slow regatta fits in with the idyllic land- 
scape. 








Arriving at the green edge of the river, the descendants of the Portuguese fisher- 
folk man the pennant-bedecked boats. The crewmen hold paddles on shoulders. 





Religion is a familiar 
part of their daily lives. 
The fiesta is over, and 
the fishermen give 
thanks to God for 
blessings received dur- 
ing the previous year. 
They pray that fish will 
be plentiful during the 


coming months. 


3irnback photos. 
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If Your Child [Las 
a Reading Problem 


There is no ‘best method’ for all children, 


but there is for him 


F your 2nd-grader can’t read 

and says he doesn’t wish to 

learn, if he seems to dread 
going to school, then he is urgently 
in ned of special help right away. 
Or he may have ached high 
school, where he’s doing saleewalide 
work and showing no interest; the 
trouble may be reading difficulty 
which no one ever diagnosed, much 
less told you about! 

Your child would not be alone. 
Some 20% 30% of all children 
in all schools, public and _ private, 
fail to learn reading properly with- 
out special help. "Viens children 
don’t lack intelligence; many are 
brilliant. Then why does a bright 
child fail? Chiefly because he is 
trying to learn to read by a method 
wrong for him. 

Regardless of arguments, there is 
simply no one ae a for teaching 
all children to read. There is one 
best way to teach your child. 

Consider Tony. As a small boy 
he sces his father brow sing through 
the newspaper, his ses: studying 
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a recipe, his & 
older friends © 
reading signs 
win- 
dows. Hee 
wants to read 
as they do. 

At six, Tony 


in store 





school. 
There he finds that he can’t make 
sense of the letters the teacher puts 


goes to 


on the blackboard. He can’t re- 
member the words in his primer. 
The teacher tells Tony he has writ- 
ten d for b and gq for p. He is all 
mixed up. Some of his classmates 
call him Dumbbell. 

He is not stupid. Tony, who ac- 
tually has superior intelligence, was 
born with an inherited tendency 
causing him to confuse the direc- 
tions of left and right. He often 
small words in reverse. In 
words, he the letter 


sees 
longer 
order mixed up. 

His parents, teacher, and he him- 
self haven’t guessed that he sees 
the world in this way. He needs 
help from the outside. If he doesn’t 


gets 
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get it, he runs the risk of being 
thought stupid all his life. One day, 
he could even strike back against 
his disappointing world by turning 
to misbehavior, and later delinquen- 
cy and crime. 

The help is simple, in Tony’s 
case. He needs to be taught the 
sound of letters, the vowels, conso- 
nants, and combinations. He needs 
to be shown how to pronounce 
words from their parts. If his eyes 
play tricks, if he sees pots for stop, 
he needs to look at the letters sep- 
arately. He can sound out ss-t-ah-pp 
—stop. If he is mystified by the 
word candy, he can take it letter 
by letter—sounding k-a-nn-d-i. 

Tony cannot at first learn to read 
by the whole-word method taught 
in most schools. A useful method 
for most children, the whole-word, 
or look-say, technique requires a 
visual skill that Tony may not de- 
velop for several years. 

There is a technical term for 
Tony’s trouble: strephosymbolia. No 
one knows exactly what causes this 
reversal of symbols or how many 
children are affected by it; some ex- 
perts think that most children with 
reading problems have strephosym- 
bolia. Experts do know that this 
condition is related to left-handed- 
ness. For some unknown reason, 
boys are the chief sufferers. In fact, 
bovs needing special help outnum- 
ber girls by deus to one. 

Many young preschool children 
tend to reverse their drawings and 
directions. Usually they establish 
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one dominant side, all right or all 
left, by the time they are six or 
seven. Some children, like Tony, 
seem unable to establish this sense 
of direction. They have what is 
called mixed dominance. As one 
boy described this trouble when I 
began to give him remedial work, 
“The words seem all scrambled; 
will you be able to unscramble them 
for me?” 

How long this confusion lasts de- 
pends on the seriousness of the dis- 
order and the way it is handled. 
The great majority of children 
straighten out quickly if they get 
help; a few take longer. 

This condition seems to be a 
major cause of reading difficulty. 
There are other causes, of course, 
both emotional and physical. 

But whatever the reason, an ear- 
ly remedy is important. Once, an 
8th grader, six feet tall, able to read 
only 20 words, told me, ava 
didn’t know what else to do, 
they just pushed me along fom 
one grade to the next. I can’t read 
a Ist-grade reader, and next year 
I’m going to high school. Can you 
beat it? Why couldn’t they have 
taught me in the beginning?” 

The boy was right. We know 
that every child not definitely sub- 
normal can learn to read at the be- 
ginning of school, during the Ist 
or, at latest, the 2nd grade. Alert 
parents can help to spot the chil- 
dren that need extra help. Here are 
some of the danger signs to look 
for at home. 
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1. Low morale. Is your seven- 
year-old not taking hold of his 
school situation with any enthusi- 
asm or confidence? 

2. Left-hand use. Is he naturally 
left-handed, and has he been taught 
to use his right hand? Does your 
family have a number of left- hand- 
ed persons? Does the child show 
any tendencies to use both hands 
for drawing? 

3. Reading errors. Does he con- 
fuse letters like b and d or p and q? 
Does he mix up the short sound of 
vowels, reading not for nut, pit for 
pet? Does he say on for no and was 
for saw? Does he drop consonants 
when several come together, saying 
bread for breadth? Does he guess at 
words hit-or-miss? Does he lose his 
place, omitting words and some- 
times entire lines within a para- 
graph? 

4. Mannerisms. Slow motion 
while reading is even more notice- 
able with children needing help. 
Does he hesitate a long time before 
daring to pronounce a word? Does 
he squint or move his head about 
nervously while he reads? 

To the trained eye, the symptoms 
of the slow reader are as unmistak- 
able as symptoms of mumps _ or 
whooping cough. But alert parents 
can spot them, too. 

If your child shows some of the 
danger signs, there are several 
things you can do about it. 

1. Talk to the teacher. In her 
crowded classroom, she might not 
have noticed your child’s difficul- 


ties; perhaps she could give him 
special help. 

Ask her how you can help. Per- 
haps her experience with remedial 
reading is limited. Teachers with 
the time and training now use sev- 
eral methods of instruction. If your 
child’s teacher knows only one 
method, you may have a problem 
of tact. The important thing is to 
find promptly the method by “which 
your child can learn to read. 

Much can be said for several ap- 
proaches. But from my own experi- 
ence and from the research of many 
specialists, I say that the phonetic 
method is the only effective way to 
help children with strephosy mbolia. 

2. Get a physical checkup for 
your child. His general good health 
helps him in learning to read. So 
do good hearing and eyesight. But 
don’t expect a miraculous cure from 
the doctors. 

3. Encourage your child in every 
way. Keep leis confidence alive. 
Help your youngster understand’ 
that his trouble is not his fault, that 
he is not stupid. I have given re- 


medial training to children rated 
genius by intelligence tests. Tell 


om how m many of his friends have 
this trouble. 
If you have asked him anxiously 


each day, “How did you do at 
school?” then stop. No child’s read- 


ing failure should be compared 
with the work of another child. 
4. Find a remedial-reading teach- 
er if you can. Some schools now 
hire one to work at the Ist and 
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2nd-grade levels. Other schools share 
the expense of a visiting specialist. 

If your school has no such teach- 
er, do your best to get one! Bring 
pressure on school ensiie for neces- 
sary funds. This is not a fantastic 
suggestion. The problem involves a 
fifth to a third of your town’s chil- 
dren. Special help with the most 
basic learning skill for this many 
children is no frill; it is a necessity. 

If such a program seems too re- 
mote, find a qualified remedial-read- 
ing teacher. The department of 
education in your state university 
will help you find such a teacher. 

5. Interest your child in the 
printed word. Read aloud to him 
from books that he enjoys. Show 
him books about his hobbies and in- 
terests that he can later read himself, 
others that you read to him, and 
picture books with little text. 

When opportunity comes, invent 
word games that help him to hear 
the sound of letters. “How many 
words can you think of that rhyme 
with bat?” or “Let’s see who can 
think of the most words that start 
with the sound of mm.” 

6. Help him develop a_ left-to- 
direction. If he is 


right sense of 
don’t make him 


really left-handed, 
use his right. 

7. If you can’t find a trained 
teacher to help him, then as a last 
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resort, you might investigate teach- 
ing him vouscett. But don’t attempt 
to “coach him unless you are patient 
and until you have studied some 
books on the subject. I would rec- 
ommend Reading with Phonics by 
Hay and Wingo (Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, | $4) and a text 
_— eles Drills, by 
Thorleif Hegge (George Wahr, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. $1. 50). 

An impatient, unprepared father 
or mother who rushes into the job 
of teaching a child to read can do 
more harm than good. An _ over- 
anxious parent can make the child 
too tense to learn, or aggravate deep 
family resentments. So proceed 
slowly, cautiously, and only if no 
specialist can be found. Remember 
to follow good texts, and make your 
sessions short (not more than 15 
minutes to start). 

However you decide to solve it, 
get started right away. If a child’s 
eagerness to learn has been thwart- 
ed, his whole mental and moral 
growth is affected. 

“Say, ma’am,” a small boy in a 
country school said to me soon after 
I had arrived to take over a group 
of retarded readers, “can’t you get 
here early tomorrow before the bell 
rings so we can work extra?” Hope 
hi id appeared on this boy’s horizon, 
and he did not mean to let it go. 


be nt rk ; 


Dirtomats might well take a tip from musicians, and not 
try to conduct foreign overtures without knowing the score. 
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Shannon Fife in Look (20 March 56). 
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Strange Missiles KF rom the Sky 





metal 
and stone from outer space 


YSTERIOUS CHUNKS of 
continually bombard our world. 
We call them meteorites, but giving 
them a name hasn't made them any 
less mysterious. In fact, the more 
information we accumulate about 
these queer missiles from the sky, 
the less satisfactory seem all theories 
about their origin. 

For ancient and primitive people, 
meteorites have been not just puz- 
zling but sacred. Navajo Indians 
he id: a huge sky stone to which they 
made ceremonial offerings. A smal- 
ler meteorite was so revered by 
the Aztecs that, some 900 years 
ago, they wrapped it in a feather 
blanket and gave it ritual burial 
in a crypt. 

Meteorites were objects of vener- 
ation among peoples as diverse as 
the Greeks, Japanese, Annamese, 
and Canary Islanders. According to 
a Japanese legend, the strangely 
heavy stones fell from the shore 
of the Silver river, our Milky Way. 
Their original function was to 
serve as weights to steady the looms 
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Where do shooting siars come from? 


of the goddess Shokujo. Any which 
dropped to the earth were placed 
in temples and given homage on 
the festival of the goddess. 

St. Paul was familiar with a 
meteorite which was a popular 
object of worship in the city of 
Ephesus; it is mentioned in Acts, 
19:35. A similar stone was treated 
with reverence at Emesa, in Syria. 
Mexicans who built the great pyra- 
mid of Cholula may have erected 
it especially to house the great 
meteorite in its wall. 

When Mohammed's followers 
captured the already old city of 
Mecca, they destroyed 360 idols of 
the temple, but preserved the famous 
Black Stone. Scientists have never 
been permitted to subject it to 
laboratory analysis, but it is gen- 
erally thought to be a nickel-iron 
meteorite. Enshsined in the Kaaba, 
it is the most sacred object of 
Islam. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, 
any stone which fell from the ay 
was regarded with interest by the 
unleamed. It is still prov erbial for a 
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person to make a wish upon a shoot- 
ing star. 

Scholars of the dawning scientific 
era not only denied the possibility 
of gaining luck from a shooting 
star; they * flatly declared the very 
notion of stones falling from the 
sky to be an ignorant superstition. 
Every thing linked with awe, won- 
der, and faith was suspect in some 
quarters. Man’s new method of 
finding knowledge by experiment 
would quickly ; give answers to every 
riddle. As to his talk of solid parti- 
cles coming to earth from outer 
space—peasants’ nonsense! 

Once treasured collections of me- 
teorites were actually thrown away 
by disillusioned owners. No re- 
spectable university or museum 
wished to be caught with such 
grotesque relics of prescientific su- 
perstition. 

A few persons were stubborn. 
Among them was a French priest 
of the 18th century, Father Jean 
Bachelay. He had seen meteorites 
with his own eyes. He recovered 
one encrusted chunk which hit not 
far from where he stood. In 1769, 
he presented it to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Science in Paris, along with 
a clear account of its fall. 

Distinguished scientists, includ- 
ing Antoine Lavoisier, were named 
to a committee of inquiry. They 
presented a formal report in 1772. 
Father Bachelay’s “supposed sky 
stone,” they said, was an ordinary 
rock that had been struck by light- 
ning. 








On April 26, 1803, the town of 
L’Aigle, France, was showered with 
several thousand small meteorites. 
This time, there was no way to 
connect the fall with lightning. It 
took place about one o'clock in the 
afternoon, on an otherwise serene 
spring day. 

Observers saw a great fiery globe 
coming through the air at high 
speed. It quickly disappeared, but 
a series of explosions followed that 
seemed to last for several minutes. 
War-hardened veterans confessed 
that cannon and muskets of the 
enemy had never sounded so fear- 
ful. There was a dreadful rumbling, 
like the beating of a colossal drum, 
and a literal rain of stones. Most of 
them were tiny pebbles; one_ir- 
regular chunk weighed 172 pounds. 

Another investigation was made 
by the Royal Academy of Science. 
The report was 40 pages long this 
time. In spite of all logical argu- 
ments to the contrary, there could 
be no doubt that Father Bachelay 
had been right. Solid masses, large 
and small, actually did reach the 
earth’s surface from some source 
outside the planet. 

Not all the learned were con- 
vinced. Another big fall took place 
at Weston, Conn., on Dec. 14, 1807. 
Professors Stillman and_ Kinsley 
were sent from Yale to investigate. 
They found many fragments, one of 
nearly 200 pounds. When their re- 
port reached President Thomas Jef- 
ferson, he said, “I would prefer 
that two Yankee professors should 
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lie rather than that stones should 
fall from heaven.” 

His opinion represented a_ last 
stand of doubt, however. One of the 
most dazzling displays of recorded 
history took place in 1833. For 
hours, New England was showered 
with pellets at a rate estimated as 
high as 30,000 a minute. Scholars 
throughout the western world be- 
came convinced that shooting stars 
have an unearthly origin. 

Many elaborate theories about 
the origin of meteorites have been 
proposed. Several have been thor- 
oughly demolished. 

An important early “explanation” 
was that meteorites are fragments 
ejected during violent volcanic erup- 
tions on the moon. One astronomer 
of the last century quipped that 
“the moon is an uncivil neighbor 
for throwing stones at us.” 

Other eviensions suggested that 
meteorites are volcanic in nature, 
but originate on our own planet. 
Violent eruptions of past epochs, 
they said, spewed out stones which 
became miniature space travelers. 
Occasionally, one happens to re- 
enter the earth’s gravitational field, 
and falls back to the surface. Even 
the noted astronomer Camille Flam- 
marion supported such views as 
late as 1883. 

It is now recognized that me 
teorites normally inchode compounds 
and crystals never found on the 
earth. Metallic specimens are heavy 
in nickel and iron, forming alloys 
whose nickel ratio is unlike that of 


any terrestrial ore. Stony meteorites 
have numerous special formations. 
One of them, a compound of phos- 
phorus, iron, nickel, and cobalt, 
occurs as “needles.” Abundant in 
stones from the sky, these forma- 
tions never occur in any rock na- 
tive to our planet. 

Others have held that the frag- 
ments are shot from craters of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn. Modern astronomers 
say that this explanation will not 
do. 1. We have no positive evidence 
that the big planets have volcanoes. 
2. Their gravitational fields are so 
strong that velocity of escape would 
pulverize all the pieces. 

Nor is it helpful to suggest that 
they come from eruptions on the 
sun. All the evidence suggests that 
though there are vast explosions at 
the face of the central orb, gravity 
keeps a firm hold on truant particles. 

More than a century ago, the 
noted E. F. Chladni speculated that 
our solar system may have origi- 
nated in some type of cosmic ex- 
plosion. If so, said he, perhaps 
meteors and meteorites are simply 
debris left over from formation of 
the planets. Though this view has 
never’ been entirely abandoned, it 
lacks satisfactory support. 

Perhaps the most popular current 
theory is that proposed in 1811 by 
the astronomer Olbers. Data from 
many different sources led him to 
suggest that a now lost planet once 
lay between Mars and Jupiter. 
Through collision or internal rup- 
ture, it r burst many millions of years 
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ago. Larger segments became aster- 
oids. Smaller formed 
comets and miscellaneous rubble. 
Pieces of the latter, encountered 
when the earth sweeps through a 
comet’s tail and when vagrants of 
space are pulled into our gravita- 
tional field, constitute meteors. 
There is much to be said in favor 
Bands of iron-nickel 


fragments 


of this view. 


crvstals in recovered meteorites show 


distinctive patterns. Metallurgists 
think they probably formed during 
extremely slow cooling at pressures 
amounting to hosstaands of atmos- 
pheres. Just such conditions would 
probably prevail deep inside a planet 
about the size of Earth. 

But nobody has explained how 
fragments survived the heat of the 
explosion. Many — struc- 
tures melt at about 1000°, and rup- 
ture of a planet beat probably 
involve temperatures far higher. 

Confronted with all these incon- 
sistencies, some experts adopted the 
convenient that meteorites 
originated outside our solar system. 
But recent radar investigations have 
raised major doubts concerning this 
notion. The Canadian physicist D. 
W. R. McKinley measured the 
velocity of more than 10,000 me- 
teorites and found that only one- 
third of 1% travel at speeds of 
more than 45 miles a second. Since 
that speed represents the velocity 
of escape from the solar system, all 
slower fragme nts are thought native 
to our own corner of the universe. 

No one has a really plausible 


view 
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idea as to the source of meteors. 
Views that were generally accepted 
two centuries ago now seem ludi- 
crous. Discoveries of the next few 
generations may make current theo- 
ries appear equally laughable. 

If man ever ancenedl.: in building 
spaceships, interplanetary travelers 
will face the hazard of colliding 
with silent derelicts of space. As 
vet, engineers have not begun to 
challenge speed records of meteors. 
Even in a wind tunnel for a brief 
period, velocities equal to ten Mach, 
ten times the speed of sound, make 
news. Many meteors cruise at some 
140,000 miles 

Millions of particles are encoun- 
tered by Earth every hour. Most 
are so small that they are totally 
consumed in falling ‘through the 
upper air. Occasionally, one reaches 
the surface and is recognized. Such 
a fragment, invariably scarred and 
burned from its swift flight, is a 
tangible clue to the nature of things 
outade our own planet. As Alex- 
ander Humboldt recognized many 
years ago, light and meteorites are 
our only avenues to firsthand knowl- 
edge of the universe around us. 

About 30 of our elements have 
been positively identified in me- 
silicon, and_ nickel 
are abundant. Aluminum, phos- 
phorus, calcium, oxygen, magne- 
sium, and sulphur are met “hre- 
quently. Cobalt, nitrogen, copper, 
sodium, and various rare elements 
are found occasionally. A few me- 
teorites yield platinum in appreci- 


an hour. 


teorites. lron, 





STRANGE 
able quantities; small black 
monds are found in others. 

Evidence accumulated thus far 
tends to support the theory that all 
bodies in our solar system were 
formed from the same elements that 
exist on Earth. Hence these strange 
messengers testify to the probability 
that similar natural laws and proc- 
esses are operating throughout the 


dia- 
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At the mid-point of the brash 
20th century, meteorites exert a 
sobering influence. All that we 
know about them is like a faint 
glow of a match flickering in the 
midst of a vast darkness. They re- 
mind us that in spite of our vast 
knowledge, we have not passed the 
threshold in penetrating the mys- 
teries of the Creator’s strange and 


entire universe. wonderful world. 


Ann Blyth to the Gentlemen of the Press 


In tHe beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” And since then a million billion words have been said. 

There are words that sing and jump and skip and dance: little-girl words. 
And there are words with fun in their eyes and things in their pockets and 
their hair mussed: little-boy words. 


There are young words. And there are wise old words with a glint in their 


eyes. There are words wide-eyed with wonder, soft as a baby’s feet, strong as 
a baby’s twining fingers. 

There are steel words and iron words; thrusting, stinging, lancet words; 
cruel blades of words. And there are sweet words; “soothing, unguent words; 
father, mother words: the words that raise you like a child again, and hoist 
vou on their shoulders. 

' Words are ev erything that man is; everything he can be—they are every- 
thing he should not he. They are his slave; they are his master. In a world 
of mercy, of the word of God, man is at the mercy of words. 

“In the beginning was the Word’—all the infinite wonder and beauty 
and truth and love and life that God is, uttered in one divine word. This is 
the truth. And by its nature, every word should be a reflection of the divine 
Truth. 

I plead with you gentlemen of the press to remember that words are writ- 
ten about men, and read by men. I plead that infidelity is not new—it isn’t 
even news. That a Decalogue broken on the front page helps no one and 
hurts many. That sensationalism and emotionalism and carnalism are a direct 
appeal to man’s baser part and the betrayal of a trust. 

You are the light bearers, men of the press. Don’t burlesque man; lead 
him. You have the words. You have the truth. Lead not the child of God 


into darkness. 
Ann Blyth and Dr. James McNulty in the Eastern Montana Register (8 Feb. 56). 





By Fred Coll 


First Lady of the 


TV Commercials 


A young widow rises above personal tragedy 
to become an outstanding executive 


HIRTEEN YEARS ago Helen Dwy- 

er Kelleher was a grief-racked 
young widow with four small 
daughters to support and no busi- 
ness experience. Her husband, Ger- 
ald A. Kelleher, had been struck 
down by a heart attack. Today she 
is one of the busiest and most suc- 
cessful career women in the coun- 
try. As head of Empire Productions, 
Mrs. Kelleher directs a $1 million 
television and radio-advertising busi- 
ness. 

Her husband had left Wall St. 
in the middle 30’s to invest in the 
Empire Broadcasting Corp., a radio 
sound-recording frm. Ten days aft- 
er his funeral, ‘Helen brav ely went 
to Empire’s studios in the heart of 
New York’s advertising row. “I 
came down to hold the fort,” she 
says, “and I’ve been here ever 
since.” 

Shortly before his death in 1943, 
Jerry had told Helen that business 
was getting so bad they would soon 
have to let their housekeeper go. 
She found the studios foundering. 
All major recording companies, in- 


cluding Empire, were at a standstill 
as the result of a 14-month-old mu- 
sicians’ walkout over a transcription 
controversy. 

“Daddy had poured all his sav- 
ings into the firm,” she says, “and 
he was borrowing to keep it going 
during the strike. a just had to save 
it. I had to provide for my girls. At 
that time, the oldest of them was 
13; the others were nine, seven, 
and three.” 

She began going to meetings — 
ing held by the U. S. Labor ‘Rela- 
tions board. She always wore the 
full mourning she had been trained 
to regard as proper for an_Irish- 
Catholic widow. One day, Harry 
Steeper, assistant to James Caesar 
Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, sat down 
beside her. 

“Mr. Petrillo says it’s not neces- 
sary for you to come to these meet- 
ings,” he said, somewhat uncom- 
fortably. 

“But I have only a small com- 
pany,’ ’ she replied. “I’m trying to 
put it on its feet. What they talk 
about here is important for deci- 
sions I have to make.” 
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Mr. Steeper gazed at her for a 
moment, and then said, “Look, Mrs. 
Kelleher. You're getting on the 
boss’s nerves. You’re all in black. 
It upsets him.” 

It dawned on Helen that the 
music overlord had inherited Ital- 
ian traditions as deep-rooted as the 
Irish. She was the black widow: a 
bad omen. But she kept attending 
meetings. 

The arbitration eventually wound 
up in a deadlock, the record com- 
panies rejecting the union’s terms. 
Then, one afternoon, Helen got a 
phone call from the attorney for 
Decca Records, a new, small firm. 
During negotiations, he had usual- 
ly been ignored by representatives 


of the big companies. Helen had 


gone out of her way to chat with 
him. 


“Decca is signing with the Fed- 


eration of Musicians tomorrow 
morning in Chicago,” he said. “You 
ought to be there and sign, too.” 

She caught the Century for Chi- 
cago that evening. “It was do or 
die,” she says. 

With her studios now able to op- 
erate, business started coming in. 
Helen was rapidly picking up an 
acquaintance with the technical as- 
pects of sound recording. Empire 
recorded one-minute commercials 
for radio broadcasting. It also re- 
corded auditions and “air checks” 
of entire programs. The latter were 
bought by advertising agencies, spon- 
sors, and radio stars who wished to 
improve their performances. Helen 


soon could talk glibly about “cow- 
catchers” (spot commercials used 
before a show) and “hitchhikers” 
(one-minute plugs at the end of a 
program ). 

One day the studios were hum- 
ming. All equipment was tied up 
with orders, and overtime had been 
scheduled. A rush job came in from 
Empire’s best client. 

“Farm it out,” Helen told a tech- 
nician. 

“But, Mrs. Kelleher, we just 
don’t do that in the recording busi- 
ness,” he replied. 

Her mind went back to her child- 
hood days in Kingston, N.Y. She 
remembered how her father, James 
F. Dwyer, had handled such sit- 
uations. Mr. Dwyer had operated 
brickyards, icehouses, shipyards, and 
a system of Hudson-river lighters 
or barges, in addition to organizing 
and heading a bank. Helen had 
frequently heard her father accept 
urgent telephone orders for ship- 
ments, even when every lighter in 
his fleet was in use. He never de- 
clined a cargo. He would engage a 
competing line rather than turn 
down a customer. 

So Helen insisted that another 
studio be retained to cut the trans- 
cription. There was no profit on 
the transaction, but the client got 
his record on time and was kept 
contented for future business. 

More studio space was added. The 
staff grew from six to 32; the number 
of cutting machines rose from four 
to 30. After 18 months, Empire was 
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in the “big league.” Clients included 
major New York independent radio 
stations, leading advertising agen- 
cies, national manufacturers, and 
the best-known stars of the enter- 
tainment world. 

Empire pioneered in singing com- 
mercials with the Pepsi- Cola and 
Chiquita Banana spots. It was 
among the first to install high- 
fidelity tape recording. And it was 
to be the first sound-recording com- 
pany in the U.S. to build and 
equip a studio for commercial TV 
films and actual camera transmis- 
sion over closed circuits. 

Helen had to make one crucial 
decision after another, but she never 
lost her nerve. She was strengthened 
not only by the determination to 
realize her husband’s dreams but 
by the example of Mother Butler, 
who had director of Mary- 
mount college, Tarrytown, N.Y., 
when Helen was a student there. 
Mother Butler’s cause is presently 
being examined for possible beati- 


been 


fication. 

“People often ask how I had the 
courage to go on after my dear hus- 
band’s death,” Helen says, “especial- 
ly since the business wasn’t at all 
promising. Well, around that time 
I was reading in Katherine Burton’s 
book Mother Butler of Marymount 
how Mother Butler arrived in the 
U.S. with a handful of nuns from 
Portugal and had the Christian 
fortitude to go right ahead and buy 
property along the Hudson _ river 
for a college. I told myself that I’d 
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be an awful sissy if I didn’t have 
the gumption to take chances, too.” 

It was at Marymount college, 
during her freshman year, that 
Helen picked up her nickname, 
Bijou. One day Mother Butler 
asked Sister Hortense, a nun who 
supervised the residence hall, how 
the girls were keeping their rooms. 
“Some are careless,” Sister Hortense 
reported, “but that little dark one, 
elle est une petite bijou (she is a 
little jewel).” Helen thereafter was 
Bijou to Mother Butler, her teach 
ers, and the other students. She 
retained the nickname at Fordham 
university, where she earned an 
M.A. degree, as an English teacher, 
and as a business executive. 

Her close friendship with Mother 
Butler continued until the nun’s 
death in 1944. Mother Butler’s let 


3ijou” are now part of the 


ters to ~ 
evidence in the proceedings for 
beatification. Helen’s second daugh- 
ter, Kathleen, has become a member 
of Mother Butler’s Order, the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary. 

Helen’s most important business 
decision, of course, was to move in- 
to the TV advertising field when 
the radio-recording business began 
to decline. It meant an investment 
of $100,000. At that time, 
in a position to retire in comfort, 
and it was mainly a sense of loyalty 
to her staff that caused her to sink 
a large share of the company’s 
assets in the TV project. She made 
her top executives partners, 


she Was 
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She proceeded slowly and care- 
fully. She knew that numerous 
film companies had failed in the 
scramble for wealth that 
followed the coming of TV. It 
wasn't until December, 1954, that 
Empire Productions held an open 
house in the new studio. The 
guests, the elite of TV, advertising, 
and manufacturing circles, had nev- 
er seen anything like it. 

They found a complete T'V-cam- 
era chain for closed-circuit opera- 
tions, sound motion-picture cameras 
for simultaneous or independent 
use, booms and dollies for micro- 
phones, and cameras identical with 
those of Hollywood movie sets. For 
the first time, an entire production 
schedule for both TV and radio 
commercials could be handled at 
one location and with one contract. 

The new studio began making 
TV commercials in January, 1955. 
Already those productions have 
been seen in millions of U.S. 
homes. Empire’s clients include 
Lincoln-Mercury; the Gillette and 
Schick razor companies; Postum; 
Encore and Viceroy cigarettes; Buf- 
ferin; Bird’s Eye frozen foods; G. 
and D. wines; and Florida citrus. 

“Bijou Kelleher has had a double 
advantage,” says an advertising ex- 
ecutive who has known her lor ten 
years. “She’s both a bit of an artist 
and an excellent business woman. 


hectic 


Television’s trouble is that it’s a 
field where almost evervone claims 

be an artist, whether he is or 
not, and where there are few good 
business heads.” 

Helen starts each day with Mass, 
either the seven o'clock at St. 
Catherine’s, her parish church in 
suburban Pelham, or the nine 
o'clock at St. Agnes, near Grand 
Central station. She works off ex- 
cess energy on week ends by taking 
long auto trips with the two daugh- 
ters who are still at home, Denise 
and Maureen. 

She will drive 500 miles over the 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania turn- 
pikes to West Vi irginia; or visit her 
daughter Kathleen who is now 
Mother Gerald and teaches the 6th 
grade at Marymount academy in 
Arlington, Va.; or ride up the Hud- 
son to the home of her oldest girl, 
Peggy Ann, now Mrs. George Beck 
of Kingston, N.Y. 

The Kelleher girls have never 
been able to see why their mother, 
who spends huge sums for business 
projects, holds so tight a rein on 
the household budget. One evening 
Helen came home and announced 
that she had just signed a $20,000 
check for a television camera. 

“But, mother,” cried 16-year-old 
Maureen, “only this morning you 
wouldn’t give me $6 for a_per- 
manent!” 


Oratory: the art of making deep noises from the 
chest sound like important messages from the brain. 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
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It was a lot of fun, just being a 


Catholic boy 


NE Sunpay at church I sat be- 

hind a woman whose devotions 
were hampered by the two small 
and lively sons who accompanied 
her. The boys sat beside each other 
at first, but it quickly became evi- 
dent that this was an arrangement 
perilous to this mother’s peace of 
mind, not to mention the other 
worshipers in the vicinity. So she 
placed herself between them, as a 
buffer. That worked a little better, 
but not much. I watched the cul- 
prits with interest, and fell to 
wondering whether I had been as 
unruly when my mother first took 
me to church. 

Probably, yes, although I had 
no brother my own age to collabo- 
rate with in mischief. I do not re- 
member the incident, but I have 
been told that the first time my 
mother took me to Mass, at the age 
of four or five, I came to the point 
immediately by asking, in a loud 
voice, “Where is God?” 

-I already knew Him. I said pray- 
ers to Him each night, and now 
that I had come to visit Him at his 


house, it seemed only fair that He 
should appear and welcome me. My 
mother whispered that He was in 
the tabernacle on the altar, and she 
probably added that I was to be 
quiet, like a good boy, and not drop 
the 5¢ she had given me to put in 
the plate when Mr. Mulqueen or 
Mr. Shea passed it. 

Going to church was not a chore. 
It was a new and exciting experi- 
ence. There was always something 
going on that was interesting and 
colorful. The flowers, and lighted 
candles on the altar, and the vest- 
ments of the priest stirred my imagi- 
nation, and so did the ancient and 
stately liturgy, although I did not 
learn its significance and symbolism 


*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. November, 1954. © 1954 by the Hearst Corp., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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until I was older. I grew look 
forward to that moment when the 
priest sprinkled aromatic grains on 
the coals in the censer and a cloud 
of incense arose and I knew that its 
pleasant fragrance would shortly 
reach me. 

The very stained-glass windows 
in St. Peter’s church fascinated me. 
Saints of great beauty and gentle- 
ness, dressed in robes of marvelous 
looked down in friendliness 
I soon got ac- 

Evangelists— 


beauty, 
from the windows. 
quainted with the 
Matthew and Mark on one side of 
the church, Luke and John on the 
other side. There was St. Catherine 
with her spinning wheel; and St. 
Agnes carrying a lamb; and King 
Dav id with his hs arp; and St. C ecilin. 
musician; and the vener- 
able bishop, St. Patrick, 

glowing emerald, a baflled_ ser- 
pent writhing beneath his crosier. 
But my favorite was St. Michael 
the Archangel, Prince of the Heav- 
enly Host, a winged and shining 
warrior in a ruby mantle, with a 
golden shield and a flaming sword, 
ready at all times to do battle with 


another 
in a co pe 


the powers of darkness. 
My thoughts were not always on 


these friends in the stained- glass 
windows. More secular attractions 
often caught my eye. My fellow 
worshipers were an unfailing source 
of interest, especially the latecom- 
ers, and among the latecomers, an 
imposing dowager , whose progress 
up the aisle was attended by a 
splendid rustle. I was impressed by 


this rich sound—as who in the con- 
gregation wasn’t? I wished my 
mother would rustle, too. But this 
did not happen, because my moth- 
er’s wardrobe was short on taffeta 
in those days. 

If a small boy did become fidgety 
in church, any diversion was wel- 
come, even if it was only a fly 
lighting on Judge B. in the pew 
ahead. The fly wenabd start a zigzag 
course up the judge’s back: 
and start, start and stop, pausing to 
wash its face more often than could 
possibly h: ave been necessary, and 
dilly-dallying until it was enough 
You thought 


stop 


to drive a boy frantic. 
the moment would never come 
when the fly would walk off the 
judge’s coat collar onto his neck 
and tickle him into taking action. 
Sometimes it never did walk off. 
\t the very edge of the collar the 
exasperating insect would change 
its mind and fly away to other pas- 
tures. 

Father Flood was pastor of St. 
Peter's in those days, and it is 
around that good and kindly man 
that many of my boyhood memories 
of church center. | suppose he came 
as close to being a saint as anyone 
I ever knew. He was a big man, 
with a round, ruddy, good-natured 
face, a warm smile, and a love for 
children and the down-and-out. No 
one in need ever left his rectory 
empty-handed, and stories of his 
charity are still current. 

The mildest of men_ usually, 
Father Flood could speak out when 
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he thought the occasion called for 

I learned that one day after | 
had reached what I fondly thought 
was man’s estate and was pretty 
much impressed with myself as a 
reporter on the Saratogian. I went 
to the rectory to get a story from 
Father Flood shins forthcoming 
parish activities. 

Father, are you planning any- 
thing for the this fall?” I 
asked, briskly. 

He looked at me with distaste. 
“Kids!” he repeated, scornfully. “Is 
that how they taught you to talk 
at college? They are not ‘kids!’ They 
are children. Call them that.” 

When I was ten, I was 
firmed. Just before this solemn 
event, a _ and I went —— 


kids 


con- 


a period of anxiety because of ¢ 
colleague : ours, a wise guy a “We 
years older than we were. 

There is a point in the rite of 
Confirmation at which the bishop 
gives the candidate a symbolic tap 
on the cheek. It signifies that the 
candidate is confeneed as a soldier 
of the Lord and ought to be ready 
to uphold his cause nih fortitude. 

Our prankish friend, who had 
already been confirmed, thought to 
have a jest with us innocents. He 
told us that the bishop might give 
us that customary light tap on “the 
cheek, but that if so minded he 
could give a boy a good punch in 
the jaw as a forcible reminder to 
stay in the path of virtue. We 
couldn't quite believe the bishop 


would do a thing like that, but 
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since our pal was, in our eyes, a 
man of the world, we didn’t dare 
disbelieve him either, and we were 
perturbed. 

Suppose the bishop chose one of 
of us two for the severity? The 
nuns who had been preparing us 
for Confirmation had said nothing 
of this ordeal, and it doesn’t seem 

have occured to us to seek re- 
assurance from them or from Fa- 
ther Flood. We decided the only 
thing we could do was to say noth- 
ing, ‘but take our punishment like 
men if it came. 

Of course, it never came. On the 
day of our Confirmation, we ap- 
pe ared before Bishop Burke, spruced 
up in our new Confirmation. suits 
and new patent-leather shoes, and 
Bishop Burke gave us only the 
gentlest of taps, saying “Peace be 
with you.” He woah have been 
surprised and amused if he had 
known the trepidation in which two 
small boys knelt before him that 
day. 

Christmas was the great feast of 
the year, especially bor the young. 
In those days, the first Christmas 
Mass at St. Peter’s was at 5:30 
o'clock in the morning. In Saratoga 
the ground was almost invariably 
covered with snow at Christmas- 
time, and if the gracious stuff was 
falling as you walked through the 
dark to Mass, it made it all the 
more delightfully like Christmas. 
If it happened to be one of those 
clear, cold, northern nights, with 
the stars coming down so close it 
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seemed you could pluck them out 
of the heavens, you excitedly identi- 
fied the brightest one as the star of 
Bethlehem. 

In church, the altar was banked 
with Christmas greenery and poin- 
settias, and glowed with a multitude 
of candles. Father Flood wore gold- 
embroidered vestments, his chasuble 
sparkling in the lights. The altar 
boys wore newly staachod surplices 
and shining Christmas faces and 
looked like little angels as they sang 
Adeste Fideles, but I played cops 
and robbers with most of them, and 
| knew they were not angels, at 
least not when in mufti. 

After Mass came a visit to the 
creche in the Sunday-school room 
downstairs, and then home in the 
dawn to stoke up on a handsome 
breakfast of pancakes and sausage as 
a bulwark against the Be bitte de- 
lights of the “day ahead. If I could 
maneuver you into a corner and 
cut your escape, I could even hum 
you a good portion of the reces- 
sional march our organist, Mrs. 
Scanlon, was partial to in those 
days. It is still clear in my memory. 
It was not too solemn a tune. It was 
gay, it had a touch of the 
gavotte, as though Mrs. Scanlon 
expected the congregation to exit 
skipping. I still think of it when- 
ever | hear Hail to the Chief. 


and 


When I was 12, my uncle, Father 


Dan O'Sullivan of San Francisco, 
came east to visit my father, whom 
he had not seen in many _ years. 
After his ordination in Ireland in 
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the 1870's, Father Dan had crossed 
an ocean and a continent to assume 
his first post in the mining town of 
Virginia City, Nev., where the 
Sommers Comstock hake was flourish- 
ing. 

It was a tough assignment for a 
young priest, even a husky young 
priest : whe had played a good deal 
of football. He shepherde d a rough- 
and-ready congregation of pioneers 
who often were difficult to handle. 
One fellow gave him a particularly 
hard time. Regularly on payday this 
sinner would take too much _ to 
drink, go home, and beat his wife; 
and Father Dan would get a call 
to hurry over and restore peace. 

“T reasoned with that fellow the 
best I knew how,” I heard my uncle 
tell my father. “He would promise 
to mend his wavs, but next payday 
it would be the same old story. 
Finally my patience gave out.’ 

“What did you do>” my 
asked. 

“Well, | off my coat and 
gave him a good, sound thrashing,” 
said Father Dan, “and he gave me 
no more trouble.” 

It was, I thought, just the kind 
of direct action my favorite St. 
Michael would take against Satan. 
This and other adventures Father 
Dan had encountered in his work 
in Nevada and California made 
him a hero to me. I wanted to be 
as much like him as possible, so I 
went to Father Flood one day, told 
him I had decided to aim at becom- 
ing a priest like my uncle, and 


father 


took 
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asked if he would be my adviser. 

Father Flood said he would be 
glad to. He said it quite seriously, 
but I caught the shadow of a 
twinkle in that kindly eye, and 
though but 12 I had wit enough 
to sense that he suspected I was 
not cut out to be a clergyman. He 
was right. I wound up as a news- 
paperman, a calling some distance 
removed. 

When my set reached _high- 
school age, we rarely missed Sun- 
day-night services, not because we 
were excessively saintly but because 
it was a chance to get out on Sun- 
day nights. The Catholic, Methodist, 
P resby terian, Baptist boys and girls 
went to the services at their churches, 
and afterward we all met doe 
town at Curtis’ confectionery for 
a hot chocolate or a soda; or we 
gathered at someone’s home. The 
girls made fudge, and then all 
hands gathered around the piano 
and sang Bedelia, By the Light of 
the Silvery Moon, Arrah Wanna, 
and other favorites. 

Yet what remains most vividly 
from those Sunday nights is the 
memory of a man walking up the 
aisle at St. Peter's. Each Sunday 
night as the Vesper service was 
about to begin, he strode up the 
middle aisle to a pew at the front 
of the church, a figure who would 
have commanded attention any- 
where. He was tall, unsmiling, 
straight as a ramrod, with piercing, 
sad eyes, and a black beard. He 
looked like one of the sterner Old 
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Testament prophets, or like a char- 
acter from Poe. 

Indeed, his story 
come from the pages of Poe or 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. His family 
had lived in the town since early 
in the 19th century, and it was 
brilliant and distinguished not only 
locally but nationally. Abraham 
Lincoln had been a close friend of 
this family, and it had produced a 
distinguished jurist, a distinguished 
religious leader, and a distinguished 
feminist. 

Then a dreadful 
upon it. The brother of the 
who came to Vespers killed their 
father in a quarrel. The shadow of 
this tragedy so haunted the in- 
nocent brother that he retired to 
live alone outside the town. From 
his hermitage he came in to church 
twice each Sunday. He led this 
brooding life of atonement for 
some years, then moved from the 
town, and later, as the town heard, 
came to a tragic end himself. 

Today St. ” Peter's, though past 
its 100th birthday, looks younger 
than ever. It was restored and re- 
decorated with taste by Father 
Flood’s successor, Father Scully. 
Happily, the stained-glass windows 
were left untouched when the 
church was renovated, and St. 
Michael and the other old friends 
still gaze down nowadays upon the 
decesnulaue of the lady who rustled 
in taffeta, and upon gray-haired 
gaffers who once were the angelic 
altar boys who sang Adeste Fideles 


might have 


tragedy fell 
man 
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at Christmas, and upon their grand- 
sons, who are the acolytes of today. 
And when Father Burns, the pastor, 
places incense in the thurible, the 


Frank constpERED 
himself an “enlightened 
atheist.” Doubt entered 
his mind during a vacation in Rome 
with some Catholic friends. 

At the end of a monastery tour, he 
said to the monk guide, “If God 
doesn’t exist, and I believe He doesn’t, 
then you will have wasted your whole 
life.” 

The monk smiled. “If I am wrong, 
I will have wasted at most 60 or 70 
years. If you are wrong, you will 
waste an eternity.” 

Frank thought about eternity for a 
long time. He still thinks about it 
when he receives Communion with 
his convert wife and his fellow Cath- 
olics. Robert R. 





Clouston. 


My entenn’s appetite and laziness re- 
sulted in his conversion. Here in 
Jackson prison, Michigan, Sunday 
Mass is at 8 a.M. Breakfast is over at 
7.45; but communicants may have 
breakfast at 9.30, after Mass. 

Now, my slothful friend hated get- 
ting up at 6 o'clock on Sunday, but 
equally disagreeable was the thought 
of missing a meal. The ideal solution 
seemed to lie in attending Catholic 
services. He could then sleep until 8, 
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pre 
oO) 
fragrance is as pleasant now as it 
was to the small boy who, 50-odd 


years ago, Was so imp< atient to see 


God. 





and still get his breakfast—he thought. 
When he discovered that only those 
who received Communion were al- 
lowed to enter the mess hall after 
Mass, he promptly began taking in- 
structions. 

A change came over him as the in- 
structions progressed. He confided to 
me, somewhat apologetically, that he 
now knew a peace he had never 
known before. Now, at 6 o'clock ev- 
ery Sunday morning, he cheerfully 
trades a warm bed for a missal, eats, 
and prepares for Mass, looking for- 
ward to the day when he can break- 
fast at 9.30. #85488. 


Brorurrnoop week in 1951 was my 
route to and through the “Open 
Door.” 

I wanted to teach my Sunday- 
school seniors that it is easier to love 
than condemn if an attempt is made 
to understand. To prepare myself, I 
gathered much material, including 
Catholic books and paintings—and 
convinced myself that the Catholic 
Church is truly Christ’s Church. My 
husband and I talked and prayed for 
a year, saw a priest, and then came 
all the way into the Church, along 
with our ten-year-old son. 


Mrs. Garland Clark. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will 


be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be returned.—Ed.] 
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We Love Our Week-end Son 


An orphan quickly found a 
niche in our home and hearts 


IS NAME IS Richard. He’s 
H years old and acts mon 
much like most 11-year-old boys: 
he doesn’t walk, but leaps; ‘he 
eats as if this were his last meal 
on earth. But in one very impor- 
Richard is different 


tant way, 
from most boys his age. He's an or- 
phan. 

My wife Jean and I first met 


Xich when the Knights of Colum- 
bus council decided that it would 
be a idea for members to 
share homes with the boys from a 
near-by orphanage. The project be- 
gan with < 1 plan to take 50 boys, 
best someone soon discovered that 
there were 84 boys in the place. 
We took 84. 

The night I drove down to the 
school auditorium to pick up my 
boy was one I'll never forget. Jean 
and I had spent the evening get- 
ting everything in order, a bed 
made up in my den, a dresser 
drawer cleaned out for him to use, 
our two small girls scrubbed and 
polished. Jean cooked a_ special 
meal, “something a boy should en- 
joy.” Finally, I drove to the school. 

As I walked into the hall, the 


gC i od 


*Worthington, Ohio. Jan. 





The _ backs 
barbered 
were tilted 
voices were 


tumult was deafening. 
of 84 heads, all neatly 
with identical haircuts, 
back, and 84 off-key 
raised in ear-shattering song. 

Those of us who were to take a 
boy were grouped in the back. A 
man and woman next to me chat- 
tered nervously. I chain-smoked 
half a pack of cigarettes. 

Finally, it was announced that 
as the boys’ names called 
they were to come up and meet 
their week-end parents. As the first 
one stepped up, the cheer was 
deafening. Grinning from ear to 
ear, he stepped toward his sponsor. 


were 


After a nervous eternity, my 
name was called. I met Rich. Head 
down, he muttered “Hello,” and 


then glanced up at me and broke 
into a broad grin. He had a chip- 
ped front tooth, and this made his 
smile all the more engaging. But 


11, 1956. © 1956 by the Pontifical College Josephinum, and reprinted 


with permission. 
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he wasn’t, I soon found out, a 
talker. 

This made the trip home a bit 
awkward. As the father of two 
small girls, I found myself un- 
equipped to think of what to say 
that would break down a reticent 
11-year-old boy. Better rely on ques- 
tions, I thought. 

“What do you want to be when 
you grow up, Rich?” [ asked finally. 

“Fireman.” 


“Uhh, do you like children? I 
have two little girls,” I volunteered. 
Girls?” 


“Well, yes,” I said apologetically. 
Gail and Carol. Gail’s three and 
Carol’s two. You're the first boy 

we've ever had in our home.” 
That chance remark broke down 


all barriers. “The first?” he ex- 
claimed. 
| assured him that he was, and 


he grinned broadly. “No kidding!” 
he said. 

Suddenly he sat up —-- sti ing 
through the windshield. “Look « 
all the lights!” he said, amazement 
in his voice. It was a small cluster 
of stores. 

sy the time we pulled into our 
drivew: ay, Rich and I were old 
friends. He jumped out of the car, 
and ran around to open the door 
on my side. He had begun the first 
of a dozen little things he would 
do to show his appreciation. In the 
days that followed, he would im- 
pulsively grab our hands while we 
were walking or throw his arms 


around Jean for a moment. No 
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87 
words—Rich wasn’t one to say much 
in any situation—but little things 
that said thanks much more elo- 
quently. 

Jean was waiting for us as we 
entered the house, and it was plain 
that she was as nervous as I had 


been. But she hugged Rich, and 
the awkwardness vanished. “Come 


on, I'll show you your room. We've 
been saving it for you,” she told 
him, and they walked off arm in 
arm. Gail and Carol hid in a corner. 
They were wary of strangers. 
That evening began one of the 
most memonable week ends I have 
ever spent. Rich quickly took to the 
girls, and they soon melted to his 
chavs. It was str inge; they were 
really too young to unde rstand, yet 
the three of them became insepa- 
They played together as if 
were an unknown bond be- 


rable. 
there 
tween them. Rich got a particular 
kick out of playing a batch of chil- 
dren’s records on the phonograph. 
But, despite his enjoyment, he 
wouldn't play all of them. “These 
L'il play tonight and these I'll save 
for tomorrow” was the way he put 
it. A good philosophy, I thought. 
Save some of your pleasures for 
tomorrow. 


At 6 a.m. the next morning, I 
doubted the soundness of that 


philosophy. We were awakened, at 
that ridiculous hour for a Saturday, 
to the blasting strains of Davy 
Crockett, king of the wild frontier. 
By 7, ccmeliow, beds were made, 
breakfast was eaten, and the day 
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lay before us. For me, it had all 
the appearances of a day without 
end. I was usually rolling over at 
that hour for another 60 minutes’ 
sleep. How to keep him_ busily 
happy? It was too early to go any- 
where. Or was it? A question I had 
asked the night before came back. 
He wanted to be a fireman. What 
better place to start the day than 
the firehouse? Rich, Gail, Carol, 
and I left immediately. 

At the firehouse, I asked the chil- 
dren to stay in the car while I 
checked to see if it was all right to 
visit. Truthfully, I wished to see if 
the firemen were up vet. | sought 
out the chief, and explained the 
situation to him. His reaction was 
one which I was to find wonder- 
fully common in the next two days. 
Bring ’em in, he said. 

W fen Rich came in, wide-eyed, 
the chief chatted with him, and in- 
troduced him to the Dalmatian; and 
then, to Rich’s amazement, he 
drove the fire truck out of the 
station so that he could climb over 
it from radiator to taillight. Rich 
was sure he’d chosen the right 
profession as he clambered over the 
equipment, calling to us to “Looka 

“ 
me. 

Finally it was time to go. As the 
chief said good-by, he donk hands 
with Rich and aes him back, 
“any time.” Palmed in his hand- 
shake was a $1 bill. | 

Back home, Rich’s curiosity con- 
tinued unabated. He tried on my 
old Air Force uniform, watched 
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television for two-minute stretches, 
and wandered from front porch to 
back yard. He was like a little dog, 
running off, inspecting, and run- 
ning back to my side again. Gail 
and Carol were with him constant- 
ly, and he enjoyed his big-brother 
role almost as much as they enjoyed 
having a big brother. 

Jean, during all this, was a veri- 
table whirling dervish of activity, 
keeping R ich “supplied with candy, 
skipping off to bake a pie C“he said 
he likes lemon meringue”), and, 
at mealtime, worrying ‘te cause he 
couldn’t finish the mountain of food 
she placed before him. 

That was a full Saturday for 
Rich. In the afternoon, he went to 
the Dodger baseball game with the 
rest of the boys from the home, on 
tickets prov ided by the council. My 
heart went out to the bus drivers as 
84 shouting, screaming, singing 
boys left for the ball park. Rich, 
as he was about to leave, asked if 
he would be allowed to come back 
later. Assured that he could, he 
left, carrying a lunch which I 
swore would feed all 84 boys. I 
found out later that he finished it 
before the fourth inning. 

Saturday night was movie night. 
Rich wished to see a drive-in movie. 
Jean baby-sat with the girls, and 
he and I left right after pa sO 
as not to miss anything. We didn't. 
We didn’t miss hot dogs, soda, pop- 
corn, candy, or two visits to the rest 
room. And all this before the pic- 
ture started. 
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Sunday, after Mass and Com- [| put my arm around him, and 
munion, it was time for the group — talked to him until his sobbing 
picnic. All the boys and their ceased, and I meant every word of 
week-end parents were there. The what I said. 


day went quickly, and before we I told him that this wasn’t the 
knew it the time had come for end, but the beginning—that this 
Rich to leave us. wasn’t good-by, but a temporary 


He was very quiet. So, I guess, farewell. I said that he’d be with 
were we. Jean embraced the boy — us on other week ends and that we 
for a moment and kissed him light- loved him very much. 
ly. The girls wished to know w loess But what | felt, and didn’t say, 
Rich was going and “Can’t he was that we were indebted to Rich: 
come home with us?” One by one, — for teaching us how much we had 
the boys filed into the bus. Rich, to be thankful for; that love, of 
eyes downcast, shook my hand and — God and of others, is the important 
said good-by. On the bus, I saw thing; and that all the coins ever 
him in a corner, crying quietly. “T ovate’ could not begin to buy the 
can’t let him go like this,” I thought, happiness of the week end we had 
and climbed into the bus after him. shared. 


Tax Cracks 
Freperick tHe Great of Prussia once gave a state banquet to which he in- 
vited the brainiest of his courtiers. “Lords and ladies,” he asked, “can one of 
you explain to me why it is that, although I have silted taxes each year, the 
royal treasury continues to diminish?” 

An old general of Hussars spoke up. “I will show your majesty what hap- 
pens to che money,” he said. Picking up a large piece of ice, he held it high 
for inspection. Then he handed it to ids neighbor, requesting that it be passed 
from hand to hand up to the King. By the time it had reached Frederick, it 
was about the size of a pea. Drover’s Telegram (Feb. ’56). 

* 


Arter A tone, hard winter, the little old lady was looking peaked and wan, 
so her doctor recommended a course of sun lamp treatments. 

“Well now, I don’t know, doctor,” she temporized, “I haven’t much faith 
in those new-fangled things.” 

“Come, come,” urged the doctor reassuringly, “I prescribe this treatment 
all the time. Why, a few weeks of that, and you'll be ten years younger.’ 

“Oh, dear!” wailed the little old lady. “It won’t affect my pension, will it?” 
Sunshine Magazine (Dec. ’55). 
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By Paul Hume 
Condensed from “The Marianist* 








Hymns Are Either Good or Bad 


Dedication to Mar y is not enough 
to make the bad ones good 


FEW YEARS ago Nelson Eddy 
A gave a recital in W ashington. 
In my newspaper review I si Lid “th: it 
he had sung a program of fine mu- 
sic, as he alw ays does, but had made 
a real gaffe by singing as an encore 
The Rosary by E thelbe ‘rt Nevin, a 
dreadful piece of slush. (The Ro- 
sary is a sentimental turn-of-the- 
century love ballad that goes, “The 
hours | spend with you, dear hei art, 
are as a string of beads to me,” or 
something on that order.) 

Early next morning, my 
A polite but firm voice said, 
Hume? You don’t know me. 
I’m just a Catholic layman. I don’t 
know what vour religion but I 
feel I should protest this insult to 
one of our Catholic hymns in hon- 
or of the blessed Mother!” 

As I hung up the phone—after 
assuring the gentleman that I had 
signed the Family Rosary pledge 
that very week and had _ intend- 
ed nothing personal—a disturbing 
thought me. Here was a 
good, conscientious Catholic man 
who really believed that because a 
popular ballad was called The Ro- 
sary it was somehow consecrated to 


phone 
rang. 


“Mr. 


struck 


Ave., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
the Society of 
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our Lady and above criticism from 
the likes of me. What if he knew 
the horrible truth about some of 
the musical atrocities that really are 
supposed to be honoring the Moth- 
er of God? 

It’s no secret to anyone that some 
of the hymns most frequently sung 
in Catholic oe are very aad 
And it is infinitely 
regrettable that so aan from the 
absolute bottom of the barrel are 
hymns about the blessed Mother. 

You the sort of thing I 
have in mind. You've probably been 
singing them for longer than you 
can remember: Mother Dear, O 
Pray for Me; Mother Dearest, 
Mother Fairest; O Mary Conceived 
Without Sin; Bring Flow’'rs of the 
Rarest; "Tis the Month of Our 
tose of the Cross, Thou 


1956 by the Cincinnati Province of 


hymns indeed. 


know 
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HYMNS ARI 
Mystic Flower; O Mother I Could 


Weep for Mirth, and others cut 
from the same shoddy bolt. 

Why are they bad music? The 
ear boggles before the wealth of 
examples. But even so it is a tricky 
question to argue. Too many people 
wish to start the argument by deny- 
fact that ‘there is such a 
“It’s all a mat- 


“Tt all de- 


ing the { 
thing as bad music. 
ter of taste,” they say. 

pends on what you like.” 

There is a small, deceptiv e grain 
of truth here. There is certainly 
room for an infinite degree of in- 
dividual taste within the framework 
of good music. But there remains 
an irreducible minimum — below 
which a piece of music cannot fall 
and still be taken seriously. And 
when it comes to hymns, there are 
certain clear-cut and objective stand- 
ards, the rules of the game, if you 
like, that must be observed. When 
they are flagrantly unobserved, 
you've got a had hymn. 

To deny the existence of bad 
music simply because you do not 
understand the technical aspects of 
its composition is like denying that 
there is such a thing as nuclear 
fission because you have never seen 
an atom. 

But there is another school of 
thinkers to be reckoned with, and 
it is much more influential than the 
first one. Not everyone who defends 
\lother Dear and Mother Dearest 
really believes that they are good 
music. “What’s the difference as 
long as it makes people feel good to 
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sing them?” they say. “Novenas and 
Rosary devotions and May proces- 
sions aren't liturgical ceremonies 
anyway, and as long as people don’t 
sing these hymns at Mass, they’re 
all right!” 

In 1903, when Pope Pius X is- 
sued his Motu Proprio on Church 
music, he wrote these much quoted 
words. “Sacred music must, there- 
fore, possess in the highest degree 
the qualities which characterize the 
liturgy, and in particular, holiness 
and goodness of form, from which 
two qualities will spontaneously 
arise its third quality, namely, uni- 
versality. It must be holy, and 
therefore exclude every thing that is 
secular. It must be real and true 
art.” 

Most of the items on the grim- 
hymn list were already going full 
blast in 1903, and the Pope’ S sends, 
unequivocal as they sound, did little 
to deter them. No sooner was the 
Motu Proprio off the press than the 
champions of just-so-it-makes-you- 
feel-good music went to work on 
getting around the “true art” clause. 
The Pope was only talking about 
music at liturgical ‘functions, they 
said. Although the music regula- 
tions for the Pevince of Reena: is- 
sued shortly thereafter, said that all 
music used in Church had to con- 
form to the Pope’s standards, some- 
how the news cut little ice at no- 
venas in the average American par- 
ish. Mother Dear and O Mary Con- 
ceived Without Sin continued to 
waltz their merry way. 
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Finally, after 52 years of arguing, 
the final word on the subject was 
said, some four months ago. It came 
from Rome. 

On Dec. 29, 1955, the text of a 
new encyclical on Church music 
was released. The only encyclical 
written in 1955 by Pope Pius XII, 
Sacrae Musicae Disciplina is the 
first such document which he has 
devoted exclusively to the subject 
of sacred music. 

The Discipline of Sacred Music 
makes quite a point of giving the 
coup de grace once and for all to 
the old if-it-isn’t-sung-at-Mass-it- 
doesn’t-have to-be-goc 1d school. The 
Pope affirms that any religious mu- 
sic, whether used in liturgical or 
nonliturgical services must “possess 
the qualities of holiness, goodness 
of form, and universality” originally 
specified by Pope Pius X. Any 
sacred music for any occasion, litur- 
gical or nonliturgical. 

Pope Pius XII has a great deal to 
say about hymns. So important does 
he consider hymns in “fostering 
piety and arousing holy joy” and in 
the religious training of youth, that 
he urges the bishops of the world 
to promote the singing of them 


with “every care and by every 
means.” 
He goes on to remind us that 


popular hymns, to be acceptable, 
must fully conform to Christian 
teachings, must have easy words 
and a simple tune, and must pos- 
sess “a certain religious dignity and 


gravity. 
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If hymn singing is so important 
in the Pope’s opinion, there seems 
to be a very real obligation on our 
part to do something about the 
rather low estate into which it has 
fallen. There is a great deal of 
messy thinking on the subject now 
being done in certain circles. Many 
of the circles, regrettably, are those 
concerned with Marian devotions. 

Perhaps it is naive to think that 
the encyclical will correct matters. 

But there are two statements in 
the encyclical that simply cannot 
be read unequivocally. Now firmly 
established as the mind of the 
Church on hymns are these points. 
1. Hymns must conform to the 
same standards of good form and 
artistic integrity as any music used 
in liturgical services. 2. They must 
be simple and easy to sing. 

And this brings up a point I 
would like to make so strongly that 
I wish the printer could furnish red 
italics for the The bad 
hymns we have been discussing are 


pu rp se. 


not simple and easy to sing. Wide, 
swooping intervals, an unconscion- 
able use of the sixth (“the Liebe- 
straum leap”), and rampant chro- 
maticism Cbarber-shop harmony ) do 
not combine to make an easy-to-sing 
hymn. Nor does the 34 time in 
which many of these hymns are 
written help. Most of them, re- 
member, come from the waltz era. 

The only problem is that although 
they are actually waltzes they are 
not supposed to sound like waltzes 
when sung in church. This leads 
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to one of the real ulcer-producing 
situations in the life of a parish 
organist. If he plays the hymn at a 
reasonable rate of speed, in an op- 
timistic effort to drag the congrega- 
tion along behind him, he will have 
to give a strong beat to indicate the 
tempo. Sing Mother Dear with a 
strong beat on the first note of the 
measure and what have you got? A 
beer-garden_ waltz with the foam 
fresh on it. But if the organist fails 
to indicate the beat by means of a 
strong accent, then the congregation 
along at its rate of 
speed, with the familiar results. 
That brings up another point: if 
congregations are supposed to be so 
mi ¥ for these hymns, why do they 
sing thern so badly? 

Cue of the most fatuous defenses 
of the “old favorites” is the one that 
urges people not to ridicule “tradi- 
tional hymns the people love and 
sing with feeling” until such time 
as “modern Church musicians can 
give us something better.” Modern 
Church musicians are simply knock- 
ing themselves out giving you some- 
thing better, friends, if “only youll 
listen to what they have to offer. 

There is a small but sufficient 
number of good hymnals now in 
print or in preparation. The best 
one I have ever seen for congrega- 
tional use is just off the press. 
Every pastor concerned with proper 
Marian hymns should investigate it 


lurches own 
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at once. This is The People’s 
Hymnal, published by the World 
Library of Sacred Music, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. The hymnal is edited 
by a group at the Catholic univer- 
sity Theological seminary. A tough- 
er group of dedicated and discrim- 
inating men I have yet to meet. 

The work is a gold mine of beau- 
tiful, simple Marian hymns (among 
others). All hymns are in English, 
and many widely sung favorites are 
included: the Lourdes hymn; Im- 
maculate Mary; Hail Heavenly 
Queen, Enthroned Above; O Sanc- 
tissima. These should surely ring a 
bell in the minds of people who 
like their hymns familiar. It also 
contains some excellent hymns writ- 
ten to its exacting specifications of 
musical quality and simplicity by 
some of the finest modern compos- 
ers working today. The noble hymn- 
tunes of the 17th and 18th centuries 
are there too. And there are excel- 
lent translations and arrangements 
of chant hymns like the Salve Re- 
gina and the Ave Regina Coelorum. 
These are the “old favorites” of the 
Church. These are the “traditional” 
hymns. These are the pure, illumi- 
nated melodies, simple and eloquent 
as music can be, by which we can 
most fittingly sing the praises of 
the Woman clothed with the sun, 
with the moon beneath her feet. 

She deserves much better hymns 
than she’s been getting lately. 


Mosr children have a down-to-earth philos- 
ophy—and their clothes show it. Hal Chadwick. 








By Marguerite Higgins 


Condensed from ‘ 


‘Red Plush and Black Bread’’* 


How Not to Deal 
With the Russians 


Don't expect them to be consistent, warns a Pulitzer-prize-winning reporter 


jun ING My stay in Moscow | 
/made a point of interview- 
_| ing every diplomat, business- 
and “attaché who had any ex- 
in negotiating with the 
Their conclusions follow 
They 


D 


man, 
perience 
Russians. 
a remarkably similar pattern. 
can easily be compressed into what 
American once de- 
“Points 4 on how not 


a prominent 
scribed as the 
to deal with the Russians.” 

Point 1. Never expect that per- 
sonal friendship or one-sided con- 
cessions will have any bearing on 
the outcome. 

As American diplomat ex: 
pressed it, “In the early days of our 
dealings with the Russians, Ameri- 
can negotiators used to give Way on 
this or that point to allay suspicion 
and create a better atmosphere. 
That was just giving away some 
thing for nothing. It is vitally im 
portant to remember that the Rus 
sian negotiator is merely a mouth- 
piece for policies decided in Mos- 
cow. He is a messenger boy. Per 
sonal friendship with the messenger 
is not going to affect the atti- 
Hall, 

Garden City, 


an 


boy 


*© 1955 by Marguerite 
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tude of the head of the company.’ 
This has been true even on the 

level of Andrei Vishinsky and 

\ndrei Gromyko. During the early 


debate on the Atomic Energy com 
mission’s first report. in de UN, 
Gromyko was reduced to vague 


gene! ralities for nearly three enone 
because no word had come from 
\loscow on what position to take. 
When Moscow sent the Russian 
amendments to the report, the 
Soviet representative seemed clearly 
relieved that he at last had some- 
thing concrete to uphold. From 
then on, he fought for his position 
with great vigor. 

Joseph Stalin was the only Rus- 
sian of times who could 
make sudden changes in_ policy. 
occasionally did so 
it was not out 


recent 


And when he 
at Yalta or Teheran, 
of personal liking for Roosevelt or 


Churchill but because he scented 
a bargain. American eyewitnesses 
think it a great misfortune that 


Roosevelt was allowed to imagine 
that he could somehow charm the 
Lussian dictator into good will anc 
R lictat to good will and 
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that personal regard might be a fac- 
tor causing Stalin to live up to his 
agreements. 

But the American tendency to 
put things on a_ personal plane 
seems deeply ingrained. Last year 
hints began coming from the White 
House that President Eisenhower 
believed that his wartime friendship 
with Marshal Zhukov might lead to 
real in ending the cold 
war. 

3ut in the Soviet Union there 
is no such thing as putting inter- 
national affairs on a personal basis. 
When Marshal Zhukov writes 
Eisenhower nicely phrased letters, 
he does so on instruction from the 
Soviet Presidium. 

Presumably Marshal Zhukov felt 
just as friendly to the President in 
1954 as he did in 1955, even 
though in 1954 he was still official- 
ly called upon to denounce the 
U.S. in strong tones. Russia’s col- 
lective leaders then had not yet seen 
the wisdom of invoking the Eisen- 
hower-Zhukov relationship as part 
of their tactics. 

The attitude of Russia’s top leader- 
ship toward President Eisenhower 
has some extremely interesting rami- 
fications. Some months after Nikita 
Khrushchev became the apparently 
dominant power in Russia, he 
asked a Western diplomat a ques- 
tion that has caused considerable 
speculation. “Is President Eisen- 
hower really as naive as he acts?” 
Khrushchev asked. 

“In what way do you consider 


progress 
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that Eisenhower is naive?” the dip- 
lomat parried. 

Unfortunately, Khrushchev 
clined to elaborate. 

Point 2. In dealing with the Rus- 
sians don’t make “agreements in 
principle.” Spell out the agreement 
in detail and include measures for 
its enforcement. Also include pro- 
visions for ending the agreement if 
after a certain period either side 
fails to live up to its end of the 
bargain. Avoid any kind of vague- 
ness. Don’t use such words: as 
“democratic elections.” (The Rus- 
sians call their one- party svstem of 
elections democratic.) Instead, out- 
line in detail under w shat safeguards 
the elections are to be held. 

In discussing the dangers of 
“agreements in principle,” Philip 
Mosley, director of the Russian in- 
stitute of Columbia university, has 
observed, “The Western powers 
sometimes gained yo ‘principle’ of 
their hopes only to find that ‘in 
practice’ the Soviet government sae 
tinued to pursue its original aims.” 
At Yalta, Russia agreed after very 
lengthy argument to permit what 
appeared to be some political free- 
dom for the Polish people. But by 
delays and quibblings over the exe- 
cution of the ‘agreement in prin- 
ciple’ during the next few months, 
the Russians strengthened beyond 
challenge the small communist mi- 
nority in its dominant control of 


de- 


Poland. 
The Stalin-Harriman (Averell 
Harriman, then American ambas- 
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sador to the ussr) agreement of 
1944 is a spectacular example of 
the dangers of making anything but 
a quid pro quo deal ‘with the Rus- 


sians. And, as the head of Ameri- 
wartime military mission to 
Russia expressed it, “The quid 
should always run concurrently 
with the pro.” Under the agree- 
ment, Stalin pledged: 1. to permit 
American use of certain air bases 
in eastern Siberia as part of the 
joint effort against Japan; 2. equal 
priority with the I Red army to trans- 
Trans-Siberian 


Cas 


portation on the 
railroad; 3. permission for the 
Americans to send small survey 
missions to look over the prospec- 
tive air bases. 

The U.S. pledged: 1. shipment 
of 1 million tons of supplies to the 
Far East; 2. delivery to be started 
at once and to include port and 
harbor machinery, railroad equip- 
ment, and many items which, if the 
Americans had been suspicious, 
could have been viewed as intend- 
ed for the postwar era. 

What happened was this. Within 
a month, the Americans had started 
shipping the stockpile of goods to 
Siberia. Every item requested was 
delivered ahead of time. In Decem- 
ber, 1944, after two thirds of the 

million tons were inside Russia, 
Soviet Chief of Staff Antonov an- 
nounced, “The requirements of the 
Red Air Force will not permit 
granting the use of bases in the 
maritime provinces to the American 
\ir Force.” 


1956 


There was no apology nor fur- 
ther explanation. The Russians had 
welshed on their end of the bar- 
gain and there nothing we 
could, or were willing to, do about 
it. 

Point 3. Don't expect the Rus- 
sians to behave in accordance with 
Western ideas of consistency. 

There is a revealing anecdote 
about Stalin that illustrates this 
complete Russian obliviousness to 
consistency. The Soviet dictator, 
British Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden, and Ambassador Averell 
Harriman were Soviet 
intentions in the war against Japan. 
At the next meeting, the two West- 
ern diplomats handed Stalin copies 
of the conversation, which had been 
typed up by their secretaries. They 
asked him to verify the accuracy of 
their recollections. Stalin flew into 
a rage. Bellowing at Harriman as if 
he were one of his own lackeys, the 
Russian dictator said that the Amer- 
ican implied doubt of his word. But 
more important, Stalin added, was 
the fact that by committing the 
conversation to written record secur- 
ity had been jeopardized. 

“Stenographers and secretaries,’ 
Stalin thundered, “are eager to ex- 
ageerate their own importance by 
telling news to their friends, and 
thus military secrets are no longer 
military secrets.” 

After thus having condemned the 
written record, Stalin himself  pro- 
duced a seven-page typewritten doc- 
ument outlining in detail the goods 


was 


discussing 
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requested by the Soviet Union tor 
building up stockpiles tor the war 
against Japan. He apparently rea- 
soned that it was all right to entrust 
documents to Soviet typists. 

The matter of inconsistency con- 
tinues right on through the present 
regime. Just before the “summit 
meeting’ at Geneva last summer, 
Khrushchev complained that some- 
how the West still retained its sus- 
picions of the East. Yet, on the day 
of his complaint and the week fol- 
lowing, the Soviet press kept up a 
steady attack against the “warmon- 
gering U.S.” In Soviet psychology 
there is evidently nothing inconsis- 
tent 1n expecting someone to trust 
you even if you call him all sorts of 
dirty names. 

Point 4. Don’t appeal to humani- 
tarian motives; instead, show how 
the proposal materially affects Rus- 
sian power and aims. 

The best case in point was the 
Soviet attitude during the 2nd 
World War toward returning liber- 
ated American prisoners of war. In 
November, 1944, Foreign Minister 
Molotov, after repeated pressure, fi- 
nally “agreed in principle” that: 1. 
there should be prompt exchange of 
information about the location of 
camps holding American pow’s; 2. 
American officers should be helped 
to go at once to liberated pow’s so 
that they could hurry their repatri- 
ation. 

The agreement was just another 
piece of paper. The first notice giv- 
en to the U.S. of the liberation of 


its pow’s by the Russians occurred 
when three of them escaped from 
a forward Russian camp, made their 
way back to Moscow, and found 
the embassy. The men reported that 
thousands more, including many 
who were seriously ill, were suffer- 
ing from undernourishment and 
lack of medical attention. When 
the frantic Americans took the re- 
port to the Russians, it was denied 
outright. With one exception, the 
Russians never lived up to their 
pledge to let Americans make con- 
tact with prisoners liberated by the 
Russians. 

Columbia's Philip Mosley said, 
“If the American authorities (nego- 
tiating on the pow question) had 
emphasized that liberated pow’s 
must be well cared for because they 
were needed in the war against 
Japan—which was not the case—the 
Soviet authorities would probably 
have given much better co-operation 
in caring for them and transporting 
them. They would have been im- 
pressed by the direct material in- 
terest involved.” 

In the light of the past, should 
we negotiate at all with the Rus- 
sians? Of course—as long as we un- 
derstand their tactics. Successful ne- 
gotiations with the Russians have 
been achieved, where objectives 
were limited and aims clearly the 
same. At the Niirnberg war-crime 
trials the Russians agreed to most 
of the procedures suggested by 
Western powers and were general- 
ly co-operative. 
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In the beginning of our negotia- 
tions with the communists, many of 
our difficulties lay in the fact that 
our negotii itors te nded to judge the 
Russians in terms of Western val- 
ues and Western psycho! ogy. W a: 
serving as a journalist in Berlin, 
frequently heard Americans com- 
plain that they had made this or 
that concession to their Russian op 
posite number to show their own 
sincerity but that the Soviet  re- 
sponse had merely been to demand 
more. 

The Russians are taught to believe 
that such concessions made by low- 
level negotiators merely mean that 
they are not (a favorite 
Russian equivalent for bluffing) 
it is vital to know 


“ ° ” 
serious 


In any contest, 
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your Opponent. Perhaps the most 
telling summation of the commu 
nist attitude in came 
from Gromyko during a UN ses- 
sion. Feederick chor, deputy U.S. 
representative on the UN Atomic 
was 


negotiation 


Energy commission, said he 
sure that Gromyko was sincere in 
his desire to find a solution for the 
control of the atom and that he 
hoped Gromyko believed him (Os- 
Given this 


added, the 


born ) also to be sincere. 
sincerity, Mr. Osborn 
two of them might be able to get 
more understanding through a_pri- 
vate talk than in public debate. 

“Mr. Osborn, vou may be 
’ replied Gromvko quietly, re- 
“but govern- 


sin- 
cere, 
fusing the suggestion, 


ments are never sincere.” 


Local Atmosphere 


A TRAVELER stopped off his train in a remote section of the West. 
tough-looking tavern for 
pistol-packing characters were draped around the bar. Stuffed 


thirsty, he ventured into a 


Several large, 


very 


Feeling 
a bottle of beer. 


animal heads looked down in a sinister manner from the walls. 


“Quite an atmosphere you have in this place,” the 
the old-fashioned air you manage 


the bartender. “T like 


traveler remarked : 
to give it. Why, 


haven’t seen sawdust sprinkled on the floor like that since before the * 


World War.” 
“That’s not 
furniture.” 


sawdust, 


replied the 


bartender tersely, “that’s vesterday’s 
Great Northern Goat (Jan. 56). 


A Sourn American was describing his country to a North American woman 


tourist. 


“Our most popular sport is bullfighting,” 


“Tsn’t it revolting?” she asked. 


“No,” smiled the man. 
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he told her. 


“That’s the second most popular sport.” 


Pioneer Kernels (Sept. 
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icK Kerr was startled to dis- 

cover his rookie pitcher  re- 
turning to quarters at an hour when 
even the owls had gone to rest. 
The manager of the Daytona 
Beach, Fla., baseball team reckoned 
himself a fair judge of character, 
and this tall, blond, 19-year-old 
hadn’t impressed him as the night- 
prowling sort. He said as much in 
tones of pained reproof, and then 
it was Stan Musial’s turn to be 
startled. 

Flustered and self-conscious, Mu- 
sial explained. Sure, he was abroad 
in his store suit but this wasn’t the 
shag end of a night on the town. 
This was Sunday morning and he 
was on his way home from early 


Mass. 


*Union City, N. J. March, 


1956. © 1956 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., 


By Red Smith 
Condensed from 


Stan Musial: the Quiet Man 


“The Sign’* 


There's no irace of the ham 
in baseball's top performer 


That’s a story you wouldn’t hear 
from Stan Musial. You hear few 
stories of any kind from that quiet, 
friendly man, and none at all about 
himself. At 35, he 
ably the finest player in the game. 
He has been among the top three 
or four for 15 years. Yet there are 
scores of less distinguished perform- 
ers whom the fans know far more 
intimately than Stan the Man, the 
backbone of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. 

With the possible exception of a 
Hollywood gossip columnist gush- 
ing over Grace Kelly's marital plans, 
matches the baseball te- 
porter’s passionate dedication — to 
trivia. A boil on Ernie Bank’s neck 
can spawn columns of prose for the 
Chicago interview- 
ers have pried into the antecedents 
of Detroit’s Al Kaline 
that his maternal grandfather was 
a bare-handed catcher. Yet prac- 
tically the only line readers see 
concerning baseball’s best plaver is 
“Musial again hit five for five.” 

To a baseball fan, one of the 
loveliest sights imaginable is Musial 
at bat, crouching over the plate in 


is unquestion- 


a 8 


press. Probing 


to discover 


and reprinted with 


permission, 
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his knee sprung stance, measuring 
the pitcher over his right shoulder 
like a kid peeking around the cor- 
ner in hide-and-seek, suddenly un- 
coiling with the swift, fluid grace 
of a serpent. Sunset over a moun- 
tain lake can’t approach it. 

Even-tempered and unfailingly 
courteous, Musial seems the most 
relaxed of competitors. Yet his wife, 
Lillian, once confided to a friend 
that his nerves are like guitar 
strings from training camp to the 
end. “Even when he 
sleeps,” she said, “he’s like this.” 
She tensed and clenched her fists. 

Musial is a close friend of the 
actor Horace McMahon and god- 
father of the McMahons’ son. On 
one occasion Horace suggested that 
a film could be made of Stan’s 
career. 

“It wouldn’t have any plot, 
sial said. “I’ve had nothing 
good luck.” 

Perhaps he has not known Hol- 
lywood-type heartaches, but there 
have been some bleak times. Stan, 
the son of a mill worker in Donora, 
Pa., was signed by the Cardinals 
when he was star pitcher and hitter 
of his high-school team. After two 
seasons in Williamson, W. Va., he 
was sent to Daytona Beach. There 
he won 18 games as a pitcher, and, 
playing the outfield between as- 


season’s 


” Mu- 
but 


signments, batted .311. Making 
diving catch in the outfield, he 


damaged his left shoulder. Next 
day, he found his pitching arm was 


dead. 
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Musial was earning $100 a month 
for a six-month season. He _ had 
married Lillian Labash on his 19th 
birthday and they were expecting 
a baby. A pitcher with a dead arm 
can’t support a family. Because of 
his athletic ability, colleges had of- 
fered to train him for a profession 
but he had declined scholarships in 
favor of baseball. Now, he told 
himself, the Donora steel mills 
would be his college. 

Dick Kerr persuaded him that 
his hitting would take him to the 
majors as an outfielder, but even 
Kerr didn’t suspect how swiftly - 
judgment would be confirmed. 
1941, the year after his injury, — 
sial started the season in Spring- 
field, Mo., where he batted .379, 
advanced to Rochester, N.Y., and 
hit .326 for the Cardinals’ top farm, 
and was in St. Louis before the 
summer ended. 

In a desperate but futile effort to 
overtake Brooklyn in the pennant 
race, Billy Southworth played Mu- 
sial in a dozen games. Under the 
pressure of big- league pitching, the 
rookie batted .426. 

After wartime service in the navy, 
Stan returned to the Cardinals in 
1946, the year a diamond-studded 
Mexican named Jorge Pasquel was 
raiding the big leagues for talent. 

Pasquel laid ifaw ‘Musial $75,000 
in banknotes and a five-year con- 
tract for $30,000 a season, $225,000 
altogether. Stan was earning $15,- 
000 a year in St. Louis. 

He had made up his mind that 
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he owed it to his family to accept 
the Mexican offer, when Eddie 
Dyer, Southworth’s successor as the 
Cardinals’ manager, reminded him 
that he had signed a contract. A 
man doesn’t go back on his word, 
Dyer said. Musial sent regrets to 
Mexico. 

Virtue is advertised as its own 
reward. For Musial, it has paid off 
in cash—up to $75,000 or $80,000 
a year in St. Louis. 

In 1947, the Cardinals were 
floundering through the East, and 
a sports writer telephoned New 
York to ask Dyer what the trouble 
was. Unable to reach the manager, 
he rang Musial’s room at 3 A.M. 
Stan was awake. 

“The big trouble,” he told the 
writer, “is me. I haven’t been hit- 
ting.” Amiably, he talked on about 
other aspects of the season. He 
didn’t explain why he wasn’t = 
ting or why he wasn’t asleep a 
three in the morning. He crs 
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think of an inflamed appendix as 
news. 

The following spring a newspa- 
perman was chatting with Musial 
in the St. Petersburg, Fla., camp 
about prospects for the new season. 
“Now that you've had the appen- 
dix out,” the reporter said, “you 
don’t figure to have another lousy 
season like last year.” He had 
notion that Stan flinched slightly 
at this and other remarks in a sim- 
ilar vein, but the player made no 
protest. 

Checking the records later, the 
newspaperman discovered that aft- 
er his slow start in 1947 Musial 
had hit around .400 to bring his 
average for the year up to .312, had 
knocked home 95 runs and scored 
113 himself. He sought out Stan. 

“I owe you an apology,” he said, 
“Imagine calling that kind of per- 
formance lousy!” 

Musial grinned. “I guess it really 
wasn’t a top year for me,” he said. 


There’s Still Time 
For the Catholic Digest Tour 


Srverat OPENINGS still remain for teachers and college students who 
wish to join the second Catuotic Dicgsr students’ tour of Europe. It 
will leave New York City June 30, and visit France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, England, and Ireland, returning 


to New York Aug. 20. Father Ignatius McC canich, O.F.M. Cap., will 


again be chaplain’ and lecturer. 


Two years of college work are required. Write to THe Caruoric Dr- 


cEsT, 44 E. 53rd St., 


New York City 22. 








Modern Etiquette for 


Your Wedding 


America’s foremost authority ex- 
plains the “Do's” and “Don'ts” 
of the occasion 


EDDINGS NEED planning. The 
bride and groom and _ their 
families must decide everything 
from the color of the bridesmaids’ 
slippers to the contents of the wed- 
ding punch. Fortunately, there is a 
social tradition to follow; no one 
need be burdened by trivial details 
and spur-of-the-moment decisions. 
The church. The couple should 
call upon the bride’s pastor early 
enough to allow time for the vari- 
ous preliminaries: the reservation 
of the church for the wedding date, 
the setting of the hour, the pre- 
marital instructions and_investiga- 
tions the pastor is required to make, 
the publication of the banns, and 
any other details the pastor feels 
necessary. Ordinarily, this call 
the wedding 


is 
made six weeks before 
date. 

The normal locale for the Catho- 
lic marriage is the parish of the 
bride. Even if the marriage is to be 
elsewhere, the couple must first call 
on the bride’s pastor so that juris- 
diction can be transferred. 

The plans for the actual cere- 
mony should be left to the priest 
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the bride 


officiate; and 
should consult him on any ques- 
tions she may have on church deco- 
ration, music or the like. All large 


who will 


weddings must be rehearsed two or 
three days before the event, at a 
time set by the priest. Complete 
instructions are given at that time 
to every participant in the cere- 
mony, including the organist. 

The offering to the priest, rang- 
ing from S10 up depending upon 
the elaborateness of the ceremony, 
is made by the groom. It should be 
placed in a plain, sealed envelope 
and given, as quietly as possible, to 
the officiating priest by the best 
man. 

It is wise to discuss the wedding 
music with both the priest and the 
organist. They will know which 
music is allowed in the ceremony, 
and which is not. Avoid sentimen- 
tal or popular music that might de- 
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tract from the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. 

There is a fee, to be paid by the 
bride’s parents, of anywhere from 
$10 to $30 for organ music in 
church with additional fees for 
soloist or choir if they are used also. 
Even if someone other than the 
regular organist—a personal friend, 
for example—plays, the organist still 
receives the customary fee. 

Decorations in the church may 
be limited to suitable altar flowers 
for a small wedding or may be lav- 
ish and expensive depending on 
the budget of the bride’s parents. A 
clever florist can work wonders with 
palms, ferns, and other available 
greens with or without flowers, 
which, by the way, need not be 
white. A canopy for formal wed- 
dings is not often used today, but 
the church aisle may be carpeted. 

Invitations and announcements. 
Don’t have your invitations and an- 
nouncements printed. If you can- 
not have them properly engraved, 
it is better to write personal letters. 

Engraved invitations and an- 
nouncements should be ordered at 
least six weeks before the wedding. 
Invitations are mailed four weeks 
before the ceremony, and announce- 
ments as soon after, as possible. 
However, it is wise to address both 
at the same time so that this chore 
is not left until the last minute. 
Announcements are sent only to 
those who are not invited to the 
wedding, although friends who live 
at a distance and are unable to 
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come are often sent invitations rath- 
er than announcements. 

A small wedding does not re- 
quire invitations; the 
mother of the bride may write or 
telephone the relatives and friends 
who are to be invited. 

Two envelopes are usually used 
for both invitations and announce- 
ments. The inner one carries only 
the name of the guest without the 
address. It is placed unsealed in the 
outer envelope so that it faces the 
flap. The addressing of the outer 
envelope is rigidly prescribed. Ab- 
breviations are permitted only in 
Dr., Mr., Mrs., and Jr. The names 
of cities and states are written out 
in full. 

Dress. The bride’s formal wed- 
ding gown is white, ivory, or deli- 
cate blue or pink, with or without 
a veil. The gown should have a 
conservative neckline, and long 
sleeves are preferable. Shoes are 
white silk or satin. Jewelry, if any, 
should be simple and_ inconspicu- 
ous, a string of pearls or small gold 
or pearl earrings, but never a watch 
nor bracelet. During the ceremony 
the engagement ring is worn on the 
right hand. 

It is now customary for the 
groom to furnish the bridal bou- 
quet, although the bride herself 
selects it when ordering flowers for 
the rest of the wedding. In place 
of the bridal bouquet, the bride 
sometimes carries a white missal 
with a flower or a ribbon marker. 

Formal photographs of the bride 


engraved 
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in her gown are 
day of the wedding but, 
immediately after her final fitting. 
Trousseau shops often arrange for 
bridal photographs to be taken there 
before the is delivered. If 
they are needed for newspaper re- 
production, it is better that they be 
the actual wed- 


rarely taken the 
instead, 


gow n 


furnished before 
ding date. 

The bridesmaids all wear dresses 
of the same length as the bride’s, 
and they all wear flower headdress- 
es, hats, or Juliet caps, gloves if it 
is a formal wedding, and slippers 
which may be dyed to match their 
dresses. The maid or matron of 
honor should be distinguished in 
some way from the bridesmaids, 
either with a slightly different dress, 
or with different headdress. 

For a formal wedding, the groom 
wears a cutaway with gray striped 
trousers, gray vest, wing collar with 
black-and- white ascot or cravat, 
black shoes, and high silk hat. 

For an informal wedding at 
which the bride wears a veil, the 
groom wears a single or double- 
breasted Oxford-gray coat, striped 
trousers, white shirt, stiff collar, 
gray tie, black shoes and_ socks, 
black or gray felt hat. When the 
bride docs: not wear a veil, he wears 
a dark blue business suit, white 
shirt with fold collar, conservative 


tie, a derby or Homburg, gray 
gloves. In summer he may wear a 
lightweight wool suit in gray or 


white shirt and_ black 
suit Cor 


blue with 
shoes, or a Palm Beach 
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something similar in one of the 
wonder fabrics or white linen), 
conservative tie, light socks, and 
white shoes. The groom’s bouton- 
niere is traditionally a spray of lily 
of the valley or a gardenia from 
the bride’s ‘bouquet, and _ differs 
from that of the best man and ush- 
ers. 

Ushers dress alike, and for for- 
mal weddings wear identical ties 
and gloves supplied by the groom. 
Ties may be gray four-in-h: nds in- 
stead of ascots, worn with a wing 
or fold collar. Groom and best man 
always wear either brocaded gray 
or striped grosgrain ascots for for- 


mal weddings, but their cravats 
need not match. 
The fathers of the bride and 


groom dress as the groom does. At 
a formal daytime wedding the 
mothers of the bride and groom 
wear soft suits or afternoon dresses 
in pale or pastel colors. 

The wedding attendants. The 
bride usually chooses a sister as 
maid or matron of honor, or if she 
has none, a close friend. If she 
wishes to have both maid and ma- 
tron of honor, one could be her 
sister, the other a friend. 

If the bride chooses to have both 
maid and matron of honor, she as- 
signs one of them to hold her bou- 
quet and adjust her veil during the 
ceremony. The one so designated 
may precede the bride, with the 
other following the bridesmaids in 
the processional, or maid and ma- 
tron may walk together directly 
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It there is dancing, guests do not — of the bride’s attendants, should the 
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preceding the bride. In the reces- 
sional, of course, the bride and 
groom walk together, and if there 
are an equal number, the ushers 
and bridal attendants are paired. 

A full hour before the ceremony 
the bridesmaids should be assem- 
bled at the home of the _ bride. 
They may dress there or arrive 
dressed to receive their bouquets 
and help the bride and her mother 
with last-minute preparations. 

The mother of the bride, riding 
alone or with one or two brides- 
maids, leaves the house first, fol- 
lowed by the bridesmaids or maid 
of honor in hired limousines or in 
their own cars. The bride, with her 
father, always rides in a special car. 

The groom’s best man is usually 
his leother or closest friend. His 
ushers should be chosen from 
among his closest friends, because a 
man cannot refuse such an honor 
except for some serious reason. In 
a big church it is necessary to have 
enough ushers—more, usually than 
bridesmaids—to seat the expected 
guests. 

Although at a small wedding the 
groom may do without aahexs- and 
the bride without bridesmaids, each 
must have at least one attendant 
to serve as witness. 

The best man, particularly in a 
large wedding, should be a good 
executive, for he must be adviser, 
messenger, valet, and secretary to 
the groom. It is his job to make 
sure that the ushers have their cra- 
vats, gloves, and boutonnieres. He 
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sees that the bride has her flowers, 
and the groom the marriage license. 
Of course, he himself must have 
the wedding ring safely on his lit- 
tle finger or in his vest pocket. At 
the reception, he hovers near the 
groom, acting as his secretary; he 
proposes the Seon toast to the bride 
and groom; and later supervises 
their safe departure. 

The reception. At a formal re- 
ception, the mother of the bride is 
first in line, just inside the door. 
Next stands the father of the 
groom, then the groom’s mother 
and the bride’s father: Then, a lit- 
tle apart, begins the line of the 
bridal party: the bride to the 
groom’s right, the groom, maid or 
matron of honor, and the _ brides- 
maids. After the guests have been 
greeted, the mother, as_ hostess, 
leads the group to the bride’s table 
and the parent’s table. 

Only members of the wedding 
party are expected to sit at the 
bride’s table, but if the mates of 
married attendants are strangers to 
the rest of the guests, it is courteous 
to include them. At the end of the 
meal the bride rises (as do all the 
gentlemen at the table) and cuts 
the cake while the guests gather 
round. The bride cuts “only the first 
slice, with the groom’s help, and 
she and the groom share it. 

When there is a special bride’s 
table, another table is provided for 
the parents of the couple, close 
friends, and the officiating priest if 
he attends. 
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It there is dancing, guests do not 
until after the bride and 
have had the first dance, 
usually a waltz, alone on the dance 
together. Then the 
father leads out the mother of the 
eroom’s father, the 
Attendants 
guests go 


join in 
groom 
floor bride’s 
eroom and the 
mother of the_ bride. 

and finally the 
onto the 


join in, 


out dance floor as ther 
desire. 

\ formal display of wedding 
but it 


is still in good taste to exhibit them. 


cifts is less often seen now, 


If the reception takes place at the 
home, the gifts 
placed on display so th: it the guests 
may look at them during the recep 
tion. 

The bride herself must write her 
thank-you notes just as sOON as Pos 
sible after vifts. Where 
hundreds of gifts are received, an 
engraved acknowledgement 
may be sent immediately, then the 
thank-you notes at an 


bride’s may be 


rece ipt of 
card 


personal 
early date. 
In the course of each year, I re- 
ceive thousands of letters of in- 
quiry concerning the many com- 
ple xities of the wedding ceremony. 
The most frequently asked is this: 
“What are the bride’s family’s ex- 
penses at the wedding and what 
are the groom’s?” So I will list them. 


Expenses of the Bride’s Parents 


Engraved invitations and an- 
nouncements. 
The bridal outfit and, though it 


is no longer expected, the costumes 
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of the bride’s attendants, should th« 
expense be no consideration. 
Bridal photographs. 
The bridal consultant and social 
if needed. 
The bride’s trousseau. 


secretary, 


The household trousseau. 

\ll the cost of the reception. 

Flowers for the reception. 

Flowers for the church and the 
bride’s attendants (see also groom’s 
expenses 

Music at church and reception. 

Carpets, ribbons, awnings, tents 
—anvthing of the kind often rented 
for large weddings and receptions. 

\ limousine for the bride, at 
least, and other cars for the trans- 
portation of the bridal party. 

\ wedding gift of 
usually silver. 


substance, 


Groom's Expenses 


The wedding ring. 

The marriage license. 

The _ bride’s the bridal 
bouquet, if she wears a bridal gown, 
or a Going-away corsage 
may be the heart of the bridal bou- 
quet, or supplied separately. 

His own and the ushers’ bouton- 
nieres. 

Corsage for his mother. 

The ushers’ gloves and ties. 

The priest’s fee. 

A wedding gift for 
something for her to cherish, 
lv jewelry. 

His bachelor dinner. 

The entire cost of the wedding 
trip. 


flowers: 


corsage, 


his bride, 
usual- 














What Would Vou Like to 
Know A\bout the Church? 


An invitation to non-Catholic 
readers appeared in the February 
Catholic Digest. It read, “What 
specifically about the Catholic 
Church do you want explained? 
Write us a letter; we will have your 
question answered by, if need be, 
cn expert. If your question is select- 
ed to be answered, you will receive, 
with the compliments of the editors, 
lifelong subscription to The 
Catholic Digest. Write to Catholic 
Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St 
Paul 13, Minn.” 


a 


ROM THE large 

number of responses the Follows: 
ing letter was chosen by the editors 
to “begin a series of such questions 
and answers. One lifelong subscrip- 
tion will be awarded each month to 
the person whose letter appears that 
month in THe Catnoric DicEst. 
Non-Catholics are again invited to 
submit questions about the Catho- 


lic Church. 


surprisingly 


The Letter 
Dear Sirs: I don’t belong to any 
church, though I sometimes go to 
one or another Protestant church. 
Recently | met a nice young man 
who is a Catholic. We like each 
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other so much we don’t want any- 
thing to come between us. He is in 
the Navy now. I am wondering if 
I would have to see someone in per- 
son, or if you could send me some 
literature about becoming a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church and 
what | must do. There is no Catho- 
lic church in our neighborhood and 
I don’t know where to get the in- 


formation. Jinni Jacob. 


The Answer 

Dear Jinni: The fact that there 
is no priest near by need not pre- 
vent you from starting to learn 
something about the Clavel. 

There is a way you can begin and 
it has a lot of advantages: you 
needn't go out of your home: you 
needn't talk to anyone; no one else 
need know you are learning. 

However, it may cost you some 
money, perhaps as much as 21¢. 

Before I tell you how to do it, let 
me guess there are many other peo- 
ple who have your intellectual curi- 
osity, but have other reasons for not 
talking to a priest. 

It is not an easy thing for a non- 
Catholic to ring a rectory doorbell 
and ask to talk to a stranger. 

Fellow told me he had walked 
up the steps and almost rang the 
bell a dozen times, before he had 
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got up enough nerve finally to ring. 

Again, it “could happen that a 
person might like to learn some- 
thing about the Church, but he 
doesn’t want to talk to a priest at 
all. He may not want the neigh- 
bors to know, and that is under- 
standable. Or he (Cor she) may 
want to satisfy himself there is 
something worth while learning be- 
fore he tells anyone about it. 

Or, he may be going with a 
Catholic boy or girl, oad he doesn’t 
want her (or him) to know he is 
= curious about the Church. 

+, he may be a shut-in and can’t 
get out: or the weather may be bad; 
or his work may be at odd hours. 

In any case, you can do it by cor- 
respondence. At the end of this let- 
ter is a partial list of places which 
will provide you with a correspon- 
dence course in religion. 

Suppose you would write to the 
Catholic Information society in 
New York. You could write the 
same kind of letter you wrote to us, 
or even a post card. 

You would then receive in the 
mail Part I of a catechism. A cate- 
chism is a little book made up of 
questions and answers, and the very 
first question in the book is prob- 
ably the most important. It asks, 
“Who made us?” The third ques- 
tion asks, “Why did God make us?” 

Besides answering the questions, 
the little book will explain the 
meanings of many unfamiliar words 
and w hy they have to be used. 

Along with that you will get a 
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test which you are to answer after 
you have gone through the little 
book. You can work out the an- 
swers to it with the book open if 
you like. 

Altogether, you will get seven lit- 
tle books and ‘seven examinations. 
You can go through them just as 
rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
And when you have finished you 
will know as much about the 
Church as your boy friend does, 
and maybe more. 

Understand that you don’t have 
to become a Catholic after you fin- 
ish. If you wish, you may. If you 
don’t wish, you need not. 

In either case, you have gained a 
great deal because you will have 
lesaned something about religion. 
That will be valuable beyond esti- 
mation all during your lifetime on 
earth, and, indeed, during your life 
when you are no longer on earth. 

To show your good will, the 
Catholic lebeemmsiibien society will 
ask that you send them $1. But this 
will be returned to you after the 
course is completed, at which time 
you will reccive a beautiful diplo- 
ma. The only real cost, then, to you 
is 21¢. That’s for postage stamps. 
You have everything to gain, and 
nothing to lose. 

Among the better-known national 
courses are those offered by the 
Knights of Columbus, 4422 Lin- 
dell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., through 
their national advertising campaign; 
the Catholic Information society, 


214 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; 
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Religious Correspondence Course, 


Paulist Fathers, 70 Stephen St., 
Boston, Mass.; the Home Study 
Course, 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Lou- 


is, Mo.; the Kenrick Correspondence 
Courses, Kenrick Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Following is a partial list of other 
courses available. Some of the 
courses are devised to meet local di- 
ocesan needs, and are set up for 
the religious instruction of Catholic 
children attending public schools. 
They are marked with an asterisk. 

Arkansas. Little Rock, Corre- 
spondence Courses, St. John’s semi- 
nary. 

California. Camarillo, Corre- 
spondence Courses, P.O. Box 38. 
Norwalk, Corre- 
Courses, Holy Ghost 
Missionary gs Correspond- 
ence Courses, St. Mary’s semin: ry. 

District of pM W ashing- 
ton, Correspondence Courses, St. 
Paul’s college; Correspondence 
Courses, 401 Michigan Ave. 

Illinois. Aledo, Tibectes: Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine,* St. 
Catherine’s rectory. Chicago, Corre- 
spondence Courses, 911 South Wa- 
bash St. 

Kansas. Atchison, Correspondence 
Courses, St. Benedict’s Abbey; Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine,* 
Mount St. Scholastica college. Xa- 
vier, Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, * St. Mary college. 

Maryland. Lanham, Correspond- 
ence Courses, Divine Saviour semi- 


Connecticut. 
spr yndence 
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nary. Woodstock, Woodstock Col- 
lege Courses, Woodstock college. 

Massachusetts. Boston, Religious 
Correspondence Course, Paulist Fa- 
thers, 70 Stephen St. Ipswich, Cor- 
respondence Courses, Our Lady of 
La Salette seminary. Weston, Cor- 
respondence Courses, Weston col- 
lege. 

Missouri. Perryville, The Crusade 
Courses, West St. Joseph Rd. St. 
Louis, Home Study Course, 4422 
Lindell Blvd.; Kenrick Correspond- 
ence Courses, Kenrick seminary. 

Nebraska. St. Columban, Corre- 
spondence Courses, St. Columban’s 
seminary. 

New Jersey. Paterson, 
Correspondence School, St. 
ny’s Guild. 

New York. Altamont, Corre- 
spondence Courses, St. Mary’s sem- 
inary. Garrison, Garrison Corre- 
spondence Courses. New York City, 
Catholic Information society, 214 
W. 31st St. Rensselaer, Friars’ Cor- 
respondence Course, St. Anthony- 
on-Hudson. Rochester, Correspond- 
ence Courses, St. Bernard’s semi- 
nary, 2260 Lake Ave. 

North Dakota. Fargo, Sisters of 
Service,* 401 7th Ave., S. 

Ohio. Carey, Carey Correspond- 
ence Service. Carthagena, Borromeo 
Correspondence Courses. 

Wisconsin. Marathon, Marathon 
Correspondence Courses, St. An- 
thony’s friary. Milwaukee, Salz- 
mann Correspondence Course, 3257 
Lake Drive. Louis A. Gales. 
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[I wave taught in grade school for 
many years. Most of my summers 
have been spent in brushing up on 
my own education. 

A few years ago, when I was 
attending the summer session of a 
Montana teachers’ college, I sud- 
denly realized that 
blind. Teaching was my life work; 
children my chief interest. I had 
three daughters of my own to put 
through school. What was I to do? 

The doctors told me my trouble 
was caused by cataracts. They could 
do nothing for me; they recom- 
mended that I go to the clinic at 
Rochester, Minn., for an operation. 

“But I can’t possibly do that,” | 


I Was go1ng 


protested. “I haven't money even for 
the trip, let alone an operation!” 
The “Tm 
sorry. That’s the best advice I can 
give you,” he said. “Your case pre 
sents certain special difficulties.” 
My instructors arranged to make 
my final exams oral. Later, the dean 
handed me an envelope. “Here is 
the rest of your test, Mary,” he said. 
“But Dr. Price, you know that I 
can’t read,” I cried. 
“You open it, and I'll read it for 
you,” he replied. 


doctor looked grave. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases 
Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 


rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. 


Inside the envelope was several 
hundred dollars. Both faculty and 
students had chipped in to make 
up this purse for me. There was 
also a wonderful note which closed 


“VW c this 


moncy to go to Rochester.” 


with, want you to use 

I was too much overwhelmed to 
say anything fitting then. Later, sit 
ting in the cafeteria with some of 
the young students, | burst out, “I 
didn't that | had 
like you. I didn’t think that most 
of you were aware of me at all, and 


realize friends 


I've gone pretty much my own wa\ 
without bothering with any of you.” 

One girl said, “Why, Mary, you 
are the one who is always doing 
things for others. You must have 
noticed that all of us young people 
take our troubles to you. You've 
been like a mother to us!” 

My story has a happy ending. 
The doctors in Rochester were able 
to restore my sight without an op- 
eration. | am_ back teaching Ist 
grade. Two of my daughters are in 
college. I like to think that they are 
just like those fine youngsters in 
Montana, who, for the little I did 
for them, gave my eyesight back to 
me. Mary Lawrence. 


where unseeking kindness was 


be acknowledged nor returned.—Ei.) 
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A Vision, a Dre eam, and a Boys Town 


After the war, Italy had 390,000 

war orphans, and one priest talked 

personally to 10,000 people to help 
the children 


\THER ERMINIO Crippa, 
S.C.J., of Bologna, Italy, has 
lots of problems—but no wor- 
Five years ago there was an 
lot behind the Theological 
\ Society of Priests 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in 
Bologna. Today there is an ultra- 
ieodinn four-story building, five “i 
joining workshop buildings, and 
play field: the nucleus of a Hacoet 
ly functioning ‘ vs Town” with 
more than 100 residents and an 
equal number of “commuting citi- 


2 ! 
ries, 
empty 
seminary of the 


‘Boys’ S 


zens.” 

Phe project has 82,000 benefac- 
tors in Italy alone, a supporting or- 
ganization New York City, and 
a large tract of land in Venezuela, 
to which some of its alumni hope 
emigrate from  overpopulated 
Italy. When visitors marvel, Padre 
Crippa smiles, and says, “Divine 
providence. This explains it all.” 

Villaggio del Fanciullo CVillage 


to 


of Boys) is impressive in itself, but 
the most dramatic part of its story 
is 34-year-old Father Crippa. He is 
a shy little Italian priest who landed 


York with $1.75 in his 


Notre 


New 


*2400 N. 


in 


Eddy Road, Dame, Ind. March 


24, 


111 























pocket and only a few dozen words 
of English in his vocabulary—and 
returned to his native country 13 
months later with more than $50,000 
for his cause. 

The idea for the village 
Father Crippa and another priest, 
Father Mario Fogarolli, shortly after 
the 2nd World War. Bombardment 
and battle had left Italy with 
390,000 war orphans, 69,000 of 
them maimed or blind. Deprived of 
parental care, decent food and shel- 
ter, and any semblance of educa- 
tion, the children had nothing to 
look forward to but hunger and 
misery. But Erminio Crippa saw 
still another danger, a spiritual one. 

In 1949 the " Commmainiat party 
was a major power in Italy; 
promises of bread held wide appeal 
in the midst of chronic unemploy- 


came to 


its 


1956. © !956, and reprinted with permission, 
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ment and stunted opportunity. And 
the young were easy prey. Orphan- 
ages might help, but the important 
thing was to train as many of these 
unfornenate youngsters as possible 
to become self- walclent, Then they 
could take their places in society 
as good citizens instead of being 
recruited into the growing army of 
irreligious revolutionaries. 

The work of Father Flanagan in 
Nebraska was an inspiration to Fa- 
ther C rippa, as it had already been 
to others in different lands. But a 
Boys’ Town would cost money, and 
Italy was poor. Financial support 
from Church authorities was out of 
the question; too many churches, 
convents, and rectories had to a 


rebuilt first. Businessmen were busy 
trying to patch together a new 


economy. 
America. 

Finally, their superiors gave Fa- 
ther Crippa and Father Fogarolli 
permission to journey to Aanesice. 
A loan took care of the fare, but 
there was no other expense money. 
The priests were on their own, 
modern mendicants. To make things 
more difficult, Father Fogarolli was 
ill during most of their visit to the 
U.S. He remained in Brooklyn, 
where he handled correspondence 
and accounting matters while Father 
Crippa tackled the job of making 
contacts and taking up collections 
all alone. 

To those who think of big-city 
dwellers as aloof, Father Crippa’s 
experiences will seem incredible. 


The only hope lay in 
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Not once in 13 months did he pay 
for a hotel room or a meal. “It’s 
true that at first we had to sleep 
on subway trains,” “and 
there were days when | had noth- 
ing to eat until 9 or 10 p.m. But we 
had vowed that every cent should 
go to founding the Boys’ Town, 
and everywhere people helped us. 
Divine providence was with us al- 
ways. 

Much of Father Crippa’s solicita- 
tion was on a door-to-door basis. 
His sincerity and faith embodied 
their own eloquence. He says he 
talked to 10,000 people | ,ersonally. 

“I would ring the bell; ite when 
someone anewexed I would ask first 
if they could speak Italian. If not, 
I just said, ‘I’m a priest from Italy 
and I need money.’ Very often they 
would invite me in, and then I 
would try to explain our project. I 
was beginning to learn English. 
Then, sometimes, they would give 
me the names and addresses of 
friends who might be willing to 
help. That made it easier.” 

Contributions came in all sizes. 
One man he met on tthe street 
in Jersey City personally collected 
$1,000 for the cause. The same 
man, a non-Catholic, arranged a 
transatlantic hookup by ham radio 
which enabled Father Crippa to 
confer with officials of his Order 
and to speak to his mother in Italy. 

On another occasion, Father Crip- 
pa had just arrived in a strange city. 
Noticing an Italian name on the 
window of a barbershop, he went 


he Si lV S. 
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in and said, need a haircut, but 
| don’t have any money. Will you 
me Not only did the 
barber had heard 
Father Crippa’s story he took up 
collection 


give oner 


comply; after he 
among his customers a 
which added some $8 to the fund. 

Still another time, a Protestant 
church group sponsored a_water- 
melon party for the benefit of the 
And small gifts came from 
belief, 


project. 


people of every religious 


profession, and social level. 


Undoubtedly the strangest dona- 
tion of all, however, came from out- 
side the U.S. The thing started in 
1954, during Father Crippa’s third 
visit to America. 

He was talking to a Philadelphia 
woman who had already contribu- 
ted to the Boys’ ‘Town She 
told Father Crippa that in a dream 
she saw him with a group of bovs 
on a plot of ground in Venezuela; 


fund. 


it was a place where the boys could 
come i a start after their training 
at the village. The woman was so 
impressed with the idea that she 
promised Father Crippa a certain 
amount of money to purchi ise such 
a site if he was willing to go to 
South America to find one. Father 
Crippa headed for Caracas. 

After 19 days of searching there, 
he had almost given up hope. Evervy- 
thing he saw was cither unsuitable 
or too expensive. 

Father Crippa’s plane was sched- 
uled to take off in three hours. He 
was sitting in the rectory pondering 
his dilemma, when he heard the 


A DREAM, AND A BOYS’ 


TOWN 1123 
voice of an Indian woman in the 
courtyard. It was someone he had 
spoken with briefly a few days be- 
fore; now he felt impelled to talk 
to her again. 

“Without knowing why I did it, 
[ went out and exp: ined my whole 
Story to her. As I described my mis- 
sion in Venezuela, her eves widened 
in awe. Then she fell back a pace 
and made the Sign of the Cross. 
‘Father,’ she cried, ‘this is the hour 
of God!’ Without a word of ex 
planation, motioned for me to 
follow her, and rushed out of the 


she 


courtyard. 

“A few blocks away, 
into a small patio garden, where 
two women of about 50 and a little 
boy were sitting. Again without ex- 
planation, the Indian woman 
sisted that I tell my story again, as 
best I could, in Spanish. I was 
half-way through when one of the 
women went into the house. Then 
came out again, and handed 
me two envelopes. 

““Flere is your land,’ she said. 
‘One envelope contains directions; 
it is 284 kilometers from here. The 
other envelope has money in it 
for you to hire a cab for the trip.’ 

“Slowly, I pieced together the 
story. These ladies were the last 
heiresses of an immensely wealthy 
Venezuelan family whose lands had 
been seized by the government in 
1908. In 1935 they had started 
legal proceedings to regain the in- 
heritance; and when it looked 
if things were bound to go against 


she led me 


in- 


she 
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them they made a vow to God. If 
they could regain their family lands 
they would devote a part of the 


work. Specif- 


funds to missionary 
cally, they would build a ch ipel on 
of the land and turn it over to 

1 priest who could use it to help 


poor boys! 
“For 1] 


and waited for 


vears they had looked 
someone who had 

idea. And now I was 
Father Crippa smiled a 
“Divine providence!” 


such an 
there.” 
radiant smile. 
he said simply. 
From the beginning, 
different ideas on 
of the Boys’ Town l 
Bologna. Some of Father Crippa’s 
associates urged him to use the ori- 
ginal $50,000 to build a school, 
and let it go at that. But he wanted 
starting 


there had 
been the scale 
project in 


to use this money as a 
point, to erect part of one building, 
which would eventually be part of 
a large plant. 

“The problem in Italy is so great!” 
“There had to be a big 
answer to it. And God had been so 
good from the start. Surely He 
wouldn’t let the whole plan foun- 
der.’ 

Training equipment was a major 
when the village first 
opened. In Brooklyn, the Boys’ 
Town priest had found a turret 
lathe and an old _hand-operated 
printing press which were about to 
be scrapped. He told his story to 
the owners, and arranged to have 
the two items shipped to Italy free 
of charge. On their arrival, to satis- 


he insisted. 


problem 
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fy customs formalities, Boys’ Town 
made a token payment of five lire— 
less than a cent! And this was the 
beginning. 

Other equipment was added 


Through the Marshall plan, 


1 lino- 


slowly. 
the village was able to buy a 
type machine on long-term credit. 
Other machinery was pr 

But everything had to be avail- 
able, Father Crippa felt, even an 
aptitude-testing center. Some boys 
would make oood printers, others 
good mechanics, others watch re- 
pairers. He wanted to know how to 
fit them into the right type of train- 
ing, so that they could best use 
their talents. The only 
testing center for miles around was 


scientific 


the one operated by the communist 
city government of Bologna. As a 
citizen, Father Crippa felt that he 
was entitled to inspect it, so he did. 
The proud communists were happy 
to show it to him, eager to answer 
his questions and boast about their 
achievements. Father Crippa nod- 
ded and watched, nodded and que- 
ried. Then he went back to the 
village and set up a testing center 
of his own. 

“Why should we depend on the 
communists?” he asked with a grin. 
“Now ours is better than theirs.” 

Actually, Father Crippa knew 
nothing about machinery or trade 
teaching before he began his work. 
But ty spirit is Shustraned by the 
way he set up the village’s school 
for dental technicians. 

This story started with a tooth- 
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ache. While preparing to pull a 
tooth, a dentist had mentioned to 
Father Crippa that dental technics 
were being sorely neglected in Italy; 
this was a field where boys could 
find jobs if they were properly 
trained. 

Like a shot, Father Crippa was 
out of the chair and on his way 
back to the village, with the dentist 
Yes, the astounded den- 
tist admitted, new 
building was perfect for a training 
lab. But he’d need equipment. 

Father Crippa was off again. A 
woman from Milan had just donat- 
ed 25,000 lire Cabout $40) to the 
within a few hours, Father 
salesman in 


in tow. 
room in the 


village; 
Crippa was asking a 
a dental-laboratory supply _ store, 
“What do you sell that costs 25,000 
lire>” Then, back to Boys’ Town 
with the first piece of equipment 
for the infant lab, a buffing ma- 
didn’t even know what it 
was used for,” Father Crippa ad- 
mits, “but I figured it was a start.” 

By now the buffing machine has 
expanded into a complete labora- 
tory. Soon the Bologna Boys’ ‘Town 
expects to become the third school 
in all Italy to be accredited official- 
lv for the training of dental tech- 
nicians. And by the time Father 
Crippa went back to the dentist to 
have that tooth pulled, “his boys” 
were well enough advanced to 
make his new bridge. 

Still, Father Crippa insists that 
this is only the beginning. He envi- 
sions a school ak orthopedics: a 


chine. “I 
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band; a group of individual cot- 


tages, where the older boys can live 
with foster parents in a more home- 


like atmosphere. 

“The sad thing is that there are 
so many bovs we cannot help vet,” 
“We get an average of 12 
requests a Many 
boys come here by themselves from 
other cities because they have heard 
We can't expand fast 


he Says. 


admission day. 


of our work. 
enough.’ 
The boys range in age from six 
to 18. They clies a “town council,” 
judges, and a mayor, who actually 
administer the community’s affairs. 
Court is held a week, and 
boys who violate the rules are sub- 
ject to restriction of special privi- 
assignments. 


once 


leges or extra-work 
The judges are strict but fair; there 
are usually few offenders. 

The value of this training in cit- 
izenship is obvious. And in this, as 
in all activities at Villaggio del Fan- 
ciullo, the motto is Qui si aiuter- 
anno i ragazzi ad aiutare se stessi 

Here we help boys to help them- 
selves). 

By the time you read this, the 
lot behind the seminary in Bologna 
mav have another building on it. 
Perhaps the population of “the vil- 
lege will have doubled. Things hap- 
pen quickly at the Villaggio del 
Fanciullo, for there is literally no 
limit to divine providence— and, I 
believe, there is practically no limit 
to the powerful faith of a cherubic, 
bespectacled littlke man named Er- 
minio Crippa. 








Our Desert 
Adventure 


h 
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Tenderfeet rush in where old-timers 
fear to tread 


E WERE rockhound beginners, 

and very eager to get to the 
agate beds at Chuckawalla Springs, 
near Desert Center, Calif. Thus it 
was that my husband and I and 
our two children left our Los An- 
geles home at 2 A.M. one day in the 
summer of 1954 on what was to 
have been a pleasant excursion. 
We'd drive out into the desert, walk 
a mile into a wash to the agate beds, 
and return at night. That’s what 
we thought—then. 

To guide us we had the Santa 
Monica Gemological society’s 1954 
survey map and Darold J. Henry’s 
book Gem Trail Journal, which has 
maps and directions to the Springs. 
Our supplies consisted of four wa- 
ter bags hung on our 1940 Lincoln’s 
bumpers, five half-gallon jugs of 
water in the trunk, two one-quart 
canteens on our pack belts, two 
quarts of sugarless soda pop, a quart 
thermos of water, a quart of milk, 
and enough food for one day. We 
planned to replenish our water at 
the Springs, if needed. 


We followed U.S. 60-70 out 23 


By 


Condensed from “Desert Magazine’’* 





June Haines Betsworth 





miles past Desert Center to the dirt 
road leading south to the Springs. 
A service-station attendant told us 
rain had fallen there a few days 
earlier, but that the Chuckawalla 
Springs road was dry and some- 
what sandy. We soon found that 
the road should more properly have 
been called a wash. 

It began as two wheel ruts, and 
grew progressively worse. We ma- 
neuvered up and down gullies, 
across jagged gravel, and around 
boulders, and passed cholla cactus 
and other desert flora higher than 
our car. The underside of our car 
banged against rocks, and soon we 
had knocked a hole in our muffler 
and in three of the water bags. 

We reached the foot of the 
Chuckawalla mountains, and _ hav- 
ing traveled this far over indescrib- 
ably difficult terrain, we became 
overconfident and decided to push 


*Palm Desert, Calif. January, 1956. © 1956 by the Desert Press, Inc., and reprinted with 
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on. The sand became deeper and 
more continuous. We crossed the 
short patches by speeding up the 
car. 

The inevitable happened, how- 
ever, on a bend in the low foothills. 
We slithered off the road, and our 
wheels spun down into the sand. 
We were 25 feet from firm ground. 

Our immediate thought was to 
release air from the tires, thus gain- 
ing traction, but we had neglected 
to bring a tire pump. So we started 
to dig. We pushed and pulled, 
jacked up the car and placed stone 
slabs under the wheels, rocked the 
car—but the wheels spun deeper 
After four hours, we 


and deeper. 
moving three 


had succeeded in 
feet. 

We knew the Springs were no 
more than a mile away, so we drank 
our water unsparingly. The chil- 
dren were having a good time. They 
played under a Palo Verde tree and 
ate their sandwiches and _ potato 
chips. George and I had little appe- 
tite for a picnic. He worked steadi- 
ly in the sun and I with him until, 
finally, I got a headache, and had 
to rest in ‘the shade periodically. 

At 5:30 that afternoon, our situ- 
ation really began to look serious to 
us. We tore apart a wooden plat- 
form we used in the back seat of 
the car for the children to sleep on. 
This gave us two short planks. We 
placed these under the rear wheels, 
and they helped some. 

We took time out to explore 
the area around us. George hiked 
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around the sandy bend to the west 
fork of the wash looking for the 
Springs. He saw two abandoned 
shacks, but nothing else. I hiked 
about two miles down the east fork. 
I found a small muddy basin at the 
foot of one of the mountains, but 
did not have the sense to dig down 
past the mud to the drinkable 
water. 

Our only chance was to start 
walking for the highway. We could 
not wait for help, for no one knew 
we were here. When I got back to 
the car, I found that George had 
managed to move it halfway out 
of the deep sand—we were only ten 
feet from hard ground. 

We jacked up the back wheels 
and placed our planks under them 
a dozen times until we were out. 
Nadine and Georgeen helped us 
load our equipment back into the 
car, and we started back up that 
wash as fast as the car could take 
us over the terrible road. 

It was still daylight, and after 15 
minutes of driving we stalled the 
car again trying to maneuver past a 
tall bush that. required two con- 
secutive turns in opposite directions. 
As our wheels started to spin in 
deep sand, George stepped on the 
gas, our car vaulted over the bog, 
but we hit the bush. The motor 
died as water boiled out of the radi- 
ator. 

We let it cool, poured some wa- 
ter into it, and tried again. It would 
not start. 

The sun finally set. 


We took 
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stock of our water supply: a quart 
and a cup of water and half a quart 
of soda water. 

What next? Should we backtrack 
on foot to the main highway? Or 
should we strike out across the open 
desert? Surely this latter course 
would be much shorter. Or should 
George go alone, taking half the 
precious water, find help? But 
what if he did not make it? We 
could not wait long without water. 
Could we carry the children? 

We made up our minds. We 
would follow the road, traveling all 
night to avoid being caught on the 
desert by the searing sun. George 
drained the radiator into a canteen, 
and we started off. 

Suddenly, far off to the north, 
we saw tiny pin yeont of light. It 
was the highway! We would head 
out across the desert for the lights. 
This short cut would save us many 
miles, we thought. 

Even then, George was exhaust- 
ed. Working in the hot sun for ten 
hours after driving all night had 
left him at the end of his rope. 

Luckily, a bright moon lighted 
the desert. We fixed our course 
on the mountain landmarks. We 
walked for two and a half hours, 
and at 10 p.m. we came to a clear- 
ing, where we rested for half an 
hour. George and the children 
stretched out while I sat up with 
the flashlight guarding against ta- 
rantulas and snakes. George awoke 
every five minutes, positive that he 
had slept for an hour. He was 


Iman Try 
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afraid that I might fall asleep, too. 

Shortly after we started out 
again, I jumped over a three-foot 
snake. Luckily, he not dis- 
turbed. If one of us had been bit- 
ten or had sprained an ankle in one 
of the many deep gopher holes we 


Was 


tripped over, I don’t know what 
we would have done. 

After more walking, my right 
heel developed blister. I had to 


take off my boot, and limp on one 
bare foot. 

We had a hard time waking Na- 
dine after her rest periods. We had 
to keep telling her how serious our 
plight was—that if we did not keep 
walking we would all die in the 
desert sun the next day. She strug- 
gled up as quickly as she ood 
when we told her that. 

We walked an hour without a 
rest period, then 45 minutes, 40, 
35, and finally only 20 to 25 min- 
utes at a stretch without resting. 

We were almost out of water, 
and our tongues were so dry it was 
hard to talk. Our occasional swal- 
lows of radiator water tasted better 
than bubbling spring water before 
the night was over. I don’t think 
George ever took more than half a 
sip. I could see him weaken. He 
and Nadine were falling farther 
and farther behind. We tried to 
talk, even though we knew it would 
make us more thirsty. 

Several times, the wind blew 
clouds across the moon, and we 
could not see the guide marks. We 
continued walking in the dark on 
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what we thought was a northern 
course, but when the moonlight re- 
turned we inevitably found that 
we had strayed far to the east or 
west. 

Only once did we become panic- 
stricken, thinking that we had 
turned around in some way and 
that we were heading back south. 
Luckily, we guessed he 1 right direc- 
tion and plodded on. We now be- 
gan picking more immediate goals, 
clumps of brush. When we reached 
them, we would pick another goal 
in the distance. The silhouette of 
the horizon changed rapidly as we 
walked on. 

Again we caught the sight of 
lights from the highw: iy. We were 
elated, but as we walked on and 
the lights did not appear closer we 
grew very discouraged. 

Once we heard the sound of an 
engine. At first, we thought it was 
a truck, but it was an airplane. 
George lighted two magnesium 
flares, but the plane went on_ its 
way. 


We began discarding all we 
could as fatigue set in. We threw 
away the pack sack, empty can- 


the boot I had tied to my 
belt, and finally our first-aid kit. 

At 3 A.M., our water supply was 
down to half a small canteen. 
George was suffering from dehy- 
dration, and during our rest peri- 
ods he would wake up shouting, 
“Where am I>?” 

I was having a hard time staying 
awake. Every little nap was full ol 


teens, 
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vivid dreams—always of water. I 
dreamed of water running out of 
faucets, of trickles pouring from one 
canteen to another, of the big blis- 
ters on George’s hand, with water 
running Sica: them—always of wa- 
George and I called to each 

during the rest periods to 
we at least half 


ter! 
other 
make sure 
awake. 
We 
time, 
ting 


were 


to the For a 
lights seemed to be get- 
We did not care 
about snakes or insects any more. 
We sank to the ground to rest any- 
where we happened to be. 

Suddenly, could hear 
trucks! We climbed bank, and 
saw the highway. The bank, only 
four feet high, had blocked the 
view of the car lights in front of us. 

We wanted to shout for joy, but 
our tongues were too swollen. I felt 
like kissing that lovely, lovely strip 
of asphalt. 

We sat down on the north side 
of the highway at 4:30 a.m., and 
turned on our flashlight to attract 
attention. 

Our arms, my legs below 
my pedal pushers, even my one 
bare ankle and foot, were covered 
with insect bites. We were dirty 
and tired. Our lips were swollen 
and cracked. 

A half hour later, after many 
trucks and automobiles had passed 
us, two cattle trucks stopped, and 
took us to Desert Center. 

In another hour, from between 
the deliciously cool sheets of an air- 


vecred west. 
the 


no closer. 


we the 


faces, 
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conditioned motel, we saw the © or similar four-wheel-drive vehicle. 


bright-sudden dawn come in our Our second mistake was to leave 
windows. We had made it with an home without telling the neighbors 
hour and a half to spare! of our destination and expected 

Old-timers in Desert Center told ~~ of return. We also neglected 
us many stories afterwards of peo- » leave a note in Desert Center, 


ple w ho had perished in the desert briefly describing ourselves, our des- 
by wandering around in circles.  tination, and when we planned to 
They said we were very lucky. We _ be out of the collecting area. Even 
had made mz iny grave errors that — the rescue trucks leave such records 
almost cost us our lives and those before each mission. 
of our children. We will never again leave the 
Our first mistake was to attempt road—no matter how bad or out of 
the trip in a conventional automo- — the way it seems. There is no such 
bile. We will never go into the thing as a short cut across the 
desert again unless it is in a jeep desert. 


Kid Stuff 


My soy Brut, aged four, was swinging in the back yard when one of his play- 
mates came up, proudly carrying a “fistful of cookies. 

“Where'd ya get those? Let's i ave one,” Bill said in one breath. 

“Granny bake d them for. us,” the tot replied. 

“Granny? What’s a Granny?” Bill was puzzled. (Both his grandmothers died 
before he was born.) 

“Oh, you know,” the little boy replied impatiently, * ‘it's—unh—an old lady 
who keeps your mother from spanking you. Roy Blackburn. 


Tue rmst time I took little Jane to Mass, she knelt down and began saying 
her prayers out loud, just as we do at home. Quickly I leaned over to her ‘and 
whispered that she must say her prayers to herself. 

“No!” she retorted in the same loud tones. “I don’t want to say them to 
myself. I want to say them to God.” Mrs. J. T. Watson. 


Perer, my ten- vear-old, attends a military boarding school. Shortly after my 
last visit, I got a letter from him. After the usual requests for snack packages 
and more spending money, he closed with, “I wish you could have stayed on 
to see the school play. It was something called Macbeth. Lots of the kids’ folks 
were there. Some of them had seen it before, but they laughed just the same.’ 
A. E. Downey. 
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Soldier ° the Spirit 


Xeview by Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


HARLES DE FoucauLp 

born in 1858 into 

the oldest families of France 
at the height of the empire ruled 
by Napoleon III. It was a time of 
fantastic style and incredible luxury. 
Evervone was drunk with clory— 
for France stood at the very pin- 
acle of world power. 

Within the glory had 
become a faded thing. The ( German 
Uhlans were at the gates of Paris. 
Napoleon had been captured at 
Sedan. The Empress Eugénie was 
exiled in England. 

These were confused times: first 
the communes took over, then the 
army, then the republicans. Science 
was the new god. Taine and Renan 
announced the new gospel. God 
was dead. Religion was outmoded. 
Unbelief was the new style. 

It is no wonder Charles de Fou- 
cauld, whose story is told in Soldier 
of the Spirit by Michael Carrouges, 
was affected by the atmosphere in 
which atheism was on the march 
and religion was a toy. At the age 
of five the boy had lost both par- 
ents. Charles had been baptized as 
a baby. He made his First Com- 
munion at 14. The following year, 
he gave up both God and Church. 


Spurred by his grandfather, 


was 
one of 


12 vears, 
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Charles managed to get his prelim- 
inary college education. Then he 
went to the cavalry school at Saint- 
Cyr to prepare for an army career. 
The boy was enthusiastic, but he 
managed to collect, before his two 
vears were up, 45 punishments for 
negligence, laziness, and disobedi- 
ence. 

At Saumur, the advanced cavalry 
school, Charles continued his merry 
course. With the death of his grand- 
father he came into a large fopane. 
He used it to pamper his vices. 
Charles finished both Saint-Cyr and 
Saumur at the tail of his class. 

His career as a sub-lieutenant of 
Hussars was disfigured by contin- 
ued misconduct. Charles became 
friendly with Mimi, a Parisian 
cocotte, and had the impudence to 
take her with him when his regi- 
ment was transferred to Sétif in 
Algeria. The ensuing scandal caused 
Charles to be put on the inactive 
list. At 22, he returned to France 
with Mimi. 

One morning, Charles’ newspa- 
per screamed the beginning of 
local war near Oran in Africa. The 
4th Chasseurs would be going into 


action. In a moment, Charles knew 
where he stood. He sent Mimi 
packing. 
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Charles rushed to the war office 
in Paris. After abject pleading, he 
was reinstated in his regiment. 

During the heat of the campaign, 
Charles proved himself a first-class 
soldier. His men_ respected and 
even admired him for his qualities 
of leadership and his indifference 
to hardship and danger. 

Meanwhile, a tremendous revo- 
lution was taking place in his soul. 
Strange to. sa came about 
through the Arabs. The young ofh- 
cer was amazed by the wholehearted 
way in which the Arabs gave them- 


say, it 


selves to God. 

When peace had come, Charles 
returned to France. But he longed 
for the peace of the desert. Back 


he went, to map sections of the 
desert never before charted nor 
seen by a white man. 

Charles came back to France and 
published his maps and findings. 
He was suddenly famous, but his 
fame meant nothing. His mind was 
filled with God. Now he felt im- 
pelled to return to his own faith, 
so long neglected. The young man 
went to a famous spiritual director, 
the Abbé Huevlin. The good abbé 
made him go to Confession. In a 
moment, peace came and a new life 
opened before him. 

After a series of retreats, Charles 
joined the Trappists. They were 
not severe enough to suit his desire 
for God alone. Then he went to 
Bethlehem, and in the “city of 
bread” found the poverty and si- 
lence his heart hungered for. 
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Now he wished to found a new 
Community: small groups of men 
who wouid work and pray and live 
always in the presence of God. 

Charles returned to Africa carry- 
ing the Gospel to the Taureg tribe 
at Tamanrasset. He lived among 
them in poverty, and became in 
their eves a holy man, loved and 
revered beyond measure. 

The Senussi revolt in 1916, part 
of the pattern of the Ist World 
War, gave Charles the martyr’s 
death he craved. By a trick, a band 
of Senussi entered the little fort at 
Tamanrasset and bound the her- 
mit’s hands to his feet behind his 
back. A. sudden alarm outside 
caused the 15-vear-old-boy guarding 
Charles to fire. The bullet entered 
Charles’ 
through one eye. 

But the dead Charles lived on. 
The Community he wished to 
found was established by 
and_ has spread over the entire 
world. Charles has been the instru 
ment of bringing many proud souls 
back to their faith. His life reads 
like an incredible romance more ex- 
citing than an adventure novel. 

The author, a Parisian, has visited 
the places in North Africa where 
Charles de Foucauld lived and 
worked and died. 

Soldier of the Spirit, translated 
from the French, is published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City (300 pp. $3.75). See Catholic 
Digest Book Club advertisement on 
page |. 
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Why there’s a 
Memorial Day... 


The Civil War had a more tremendous effect upon its citi- 
zens, contemporary and to come, than any other war in 
which the U. S. engaged. Even today, some 90 years later, 
its battles are veshalie “fought over again occasionally when 
representatives of different sections a the country happen 
to meet. Monuments commemorating Civil War heroes 
dot the terrain from Maine to Caliicania. In certain sec- 
tions, particularly New England, the Midwest, and the 
South, every good-sized town has a monument commem- 
orating those of its citizens who served in the Civil 
War. In this bloodiest of American wars, brother fought 
against brother, family against family. 

From the day it began in 186] until it ended in 1865, the 
struggle was bitter. Total casualties of both Union and 
Confederate armies were 493,313. This tops even our re- 
spective casualties in each World War, when our armies 
fought on fronts all over the world. In the Ist World War, 
our casualties were 126,000. In the 2nd World War, they 
were 407,828. 

In 1869, May 30 was set aside to honor the memory of 
those hundreds of thousands who served and died in this 
great War between the States. The originator of Memorial 
day was Gen. John A. Logan, a commander-in-chief of the 


Grand Army of the Republic. 








Thanks to Mathew B. Brady, the photographic 
history of the Civil War has been preserved for 
posterity. Back in the 1860's, the camera was a 
big, bulky, stationary machine. This did not deter 
Brady, who was determined to make the camera, 
despite its bulkiness, into a practical traveling tool 
of the war correspondent. He loaded cameras into 
horse-drawn wagons and galloped about the battle- 
fields. (le employed other photographers. 

In reality, his was the first photographic news 
service. Brady used glass plates. His stark photo- 
graphs really brought the war home to people 
bac k home. After the Civil War, Brady opened 
a Broadway studio, and for years enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of America’s foremost 


> 


photographers. 


Brady 


Here’s Gen. Robert B. Potter of the Union army conferring with his staff. 
Photographer Brady is shown in the extreme right, leaning against a tree. 








A Union-army en- 
campment not far 
from the battle 
front. These are 
typical GI’s of that 
period enjoying a 
respite from the 
fighting. Notice the 
unusual headgear 
used for rest periods. 


Here’s how ‘mess 
was prepared in the 
Civil War. Instead 
of a central mess 
hall, each tent pre- 
pared its own meals. 


With so many indi- 
vidual cooks, the 
Civil War GI’s must 
have had plenty to 
grouse about. 


Telegraphic com- 
munications were 
important, and Civil 
War military tele- 
graphic operators 
considered them- 
selves a rather elite 
corps. Here’sa 
group of them posed 
during a period 
of absence from their 


busy keys. 





One of the Big Berthas of 
the Civil War. This 15-inch 
3odman smooth-bore gun 
was usually put in strategic 
places to guard harbors. 


Culver photos. 


Cottage headquarters of 
the U.S. Sanitary com- 
mission were the uso can- 
teens of the Civil War. 
Here ladies acted as host- 
esses at concerts for the 
entertainment of troops, 


as in the 2nd World War. 


\ detail of U.S. marines 
lined up for active duty 
during the Civil War. In 
this war, as later, the mu 


rines saw plenty of action. 
I 








A New York ferry boat that 
was converted into a Union 
gunboat. 


A Union gunboat about to set 
sail for Southern waters. 


The crew of a gunboat getting 
ready for action. 








One of General Sherman's artillery detachments, officially taking over 
Confederate fort near Atlanta during his drive on that city. 


The incident above happened 
when Gen. William Tecum- 
seh Sherman made his cele- 
brated March to the Sea from 
Atlanta to Savannah with 
60,000 picked men. Along 
300 miles, Sherman destroyed 
railways and material. The 
country was cleared of sup- 
plies and the Confederate 
government severed from its 
Western states. Later, in Jan- 
uary, 1865, Sherman reached 


Raleigh, N.C. 


A Pennsylvania volunteer dis- 
plays shredded remnants of his 
regiment's battle flag. 
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Robert Edward 
commander-in-chief — of 
ontederate arm\ His 


putation as commander dur 
the war Was supreme 


ot until almost 40 vears aft 
he Civil War were his 
mn thods really unde rstood and 
ipplied by the military world. 
Lee came of a Southern fam 
ily with a great record of pub 
ervice. His father, Henry 
vovernor of Virginia, 
lin the Revolutionary War 
himself famous as a lead 
{ Washington's cavalry 
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Robert E. Lee, whose 
vered in the North as 
South. 
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1 Union 12-year-old drummer boy 


proudly poses with hris wounded arm. 
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TO MAKE HOLY MASS YOUR MOST GLORIOUS EXPERIENCE 
USE A SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


cs te. wien OW You can Pray the Mass Exactly as His Holi- 
gs that to participate ness, Pius XII, wishes. Without losing interest... 
: “\vVin the Eucharistic no more day-dreaming. This easy-to-use, beautifully 
V) * oe ; is aa arranged Daily Missal makes concentrating a joy. You 
e. pan ol Dignity ana Will follow the Priest at every word, every meaningful 

that not in an inert fashion, giv- gesture. 
tng way to distractions and day- The two vital parts of the Missal... the “Ordinary,” 
dreaming, but with such earnest- which never changes, and the “Proper of the Mass” for 
cri ~ gle ner pace cages a each particular day of the year... are located for fast, 
sible with the High Priest . ig convenient reference. At every step during this highest 
time of worship you will be in the right place at the 
right time. You will get more comfort, understanding 


and a deeper pleasure out of every Mass when you 
MANY REASONS WHY have your St. Joseph Daily Missal in your hand. 
THOUSANDS PREFER . 

\ 
THE ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


Complete For Every Day Of The Year * Large Type 
Most Readable Missal * Centered ‘‘Ordinary"’ Of The Handy 
Mass In Red And Black * Contains A “Treasury Of Size 
Prayers” * Over 60 Beautiful Illustrations .. . 40 In 4x6" 
Fine Line, 22 In Full-Color * Simplified Arrangement 1354 op 
* No Confusing Page Turning * Simplified Calendar 

For Sundays And Feast Days ° le 

Directions Are Clear And Simple Me 

Ideal For Beginners * Silk Ribbon 

Markers. 


SEND NO 


‘It is desirable that 








MONEY | 
10 DAY FREE TRIAL | 
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CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. Dept. 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1; N. Y. CD-5 
Please send me immediately the beautiful new edi-? COLOR 

tion of “St. Joseph Daily Missal’ PLUS my FREE* 
COPY of the New ‘Catholic Birthday Book.” I may, 
Teturn the “St. Joseph Daily Missal’ after 10 days'* Illustrated 
examination if dissatisfied. Otherwise I begin pay- 


ments of $2.00 a month until special introductory ; 
price of $5.95 is paid. * FREE VALUABLE GIFT WITH 


Check here Cif y fer Special DeL Leather, by 
Gold Edged Edition $12 50.7 Pet Detuxe Leather, 1] | EVERY ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


~ “Catholic Birthday Book” richly illu- 

strated and a thought for each day of 

the year. Space on each page to perma- 

nently record Birthdays, Friendships, An- 

STATE niversaries, etc. 384 pages. Printed in 2 

you wish to make payment in full, avoiding colors. — ——— Lag = _ your 

Carrying and Postal Charges, enclose $6.00. ($12.00 order for the “St. on 
for DeLuxe Edition.) Ou 
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CLAN 
CIN 





